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GATHERING THE GRAPES. 
An Idyll. 











BY W. E. CHANNING. 


Bring me some grapes, she cried, some clusters 
bring, : 

Herbert, with large flat leaves, the purple fougts. 
Then answering he,—Ellen, if in the days 
When on the river’s bank hang ripely o’er 
The tempting bunches red, and fragrance tills 
The clear September air, if then,—‘‘Ah then,—” 
Broke in the girl, ““then,—” 


September coming, 
Herbert, the day of all those sun-spoi'ed days 
Quite petted by him most, wishing to choose, 
Alone set off for the familiar bank 
Of thefblue river, nor to Ellen spake, 
That thing of moods long since forgetting all 
Request or promise floating o’er the year. 
On his right arm a white ash basket swung 
Its depth a promise of its coming store, 
While the fair boy, o’ ertaking in his thought 
Those tinted bubbles the best lover’s game, 
Sped joyous on through the clear mellowing day ; 
At length he passed the stony cliff whose front 
Shuts in this carve of shore, and soon he sees 


The harvest-laden vine. 


Larze hopes were his, 
And with a bounding step he leaped along 
O’er the close cranberry-beds, his trusty foot 
Oft lighting on the high elastic tufts 
Of the promiscuous sedge. Alas, for hope, 
As some deliberate hard those vines had picked 
By most subtracting rule! yet as the youth 
More eager sprang, dreaming of prizes rare. 
To the blue river’s floor fell the green marsh, 
And a white mountain cloud-range slowly touched 
The infinite zenith of September’s heaven. 
I have you now, cried Herbert, tearing through 
The envious thorny thicket to the vines, 
Crushing the alder sticks, where rustling leaves 
Conceal the rolling stones and wild-rose stems, 
And always in the cynic cat-briar pricked. 


I have you now. 


And rarely on the scope 
Of bold adventurers, British or Spaniard, 
Loomed Indian coasts till then a pout’s dream, 
More glad to them than this Etruscan vase 
On his rash eyes, reward of hope deferred, 
There swum before him in the magic veil 
Of that soft shimmering autumn afternoon; 
On the black speckled alders, on the ground, 
In every nook and corner of the ground, 
On leaf and pebble flat or round the light 
Of purple grapes, purple or bloomed, 
And the few saintly bunches, Muscat-white! 
Nor Herbert paused, nor looked at half hls wealth, 
As in his wild delight he grasped a bunch, 
And till his fingers burst still grasped a bunch, 
Heaping the great ash-basket till its cave 
No further globe could hold. And then he stop- 
ped, 
And caught a drop that wandered down his cheek, 
And from a shrivelled stub picked off three grapes, 


Those which he ate. 


Tis right he wreathe about 
This heaped and purple spoil that he has sobbed 
Those fresh unfrosted leaves green in the shade, 
And then he weighs upon his hand the prize 
And springs—the Atlas! on his nervous arm, 
And lightly off for home the monster bears. 
Now buried in the basket Herbert sunk, 


Or seemed,and showers of drops tickled his cheeks, 


Yet with inhuman nerve he struggles on, 

As old Del Sarto with his copper load. 

At times the boy half fainting in his march, 
Saw twirl in coils the river at his feet, 
Reflecting madly the still woods and hills, 

The quiet cattle painted on the pool 

In far off pagtures and the musing clouds 
That scarcely sailed, or wish to sail, at all. 
Till the strong shadows soothed the ruby trees 
To one autumnal black, how hot the toil 
With glowing cheeks coursed by the exacted tide, 
Aching yet eager, resolute to win 


Nor leave a berry if his shoulder snap. 


Within the well-known door his tribute placed, 

A fragrance of Italian vineyards leagued 

The dear New English farm-house with sweet 
shores 

In spicy archipelagoes of gold, 

Where the sun cannot set bat fades to moonlight, 

And tall maids support amphoras on thetr brow. 


And Ellen ran, all Hebe, down the stair 

Almost. at one long step, and while the youth still 
stood, 

And wonder-stricken how he reached that door, 

She cried, Dear mother fly and see this world of 
grapes,— 

Then Herbert puffed two seconds, and went in. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE ABSOLUTE. 
A: (THE ABSOLUTE—DORS IT EXIST ?) 

I. Being must either be dependent. or in- 
dependent, or involve both. (Note.) Spi- 
noza’s first axiom : 
ist in themselves or in others.’’ Second ax- 
iom: “That which cannot be conceived as 
existing through another, must be conceived 
in and through itself." Examples of depen- 
dent being : a tree depending upon air, soil, 
moisture, etc; a stone, depending upon 
chemical forces of gravitation ; anything, in 
short, which has relations to that which lies 
beyond it. 

} Il. If dependent, it implies a comple- 
ment, or being on which it depends. 

ILI. This conducts tothe union of the de- 
pendent being with its complement, and this 
union is the really dependent being. 

IV. Hence, with whatever hypothesis we 
start, it results that independent being must 
be implied as the basis. (Note.) 1. 8. all 
being is either independent being or forms a 
complemental element of the same. 





B: (OF ITS NATURE. ) 

V. What is independent being ? 

The answér to this question involves the 
considerations of determination in general. 

VI. If the} being is considered apart 
from ail determination or as undetermined, 
it is the same as pure nothing, for there is 
no content to it whereby it may be distin- 
guished from its opposite or nought. 

VII. Hence, it must be determined some- 
what, or have no claim to be either depend- 
ent or independent being. 

VIII. Of determination we must distin- 





“All things that are, ex- 


| guish two kinds ; (a) internal or self-deter- 
minations; (b) external or determinations 
through others. 

IX. Ifa being is determined through oth- 
ers, or is what it isthrough others, it ie a de- 
pendent being. And since dependent being 
has its explanation through that on which it 
depends or independent being, we must ex- 
amine self-determination in order to find 
' therein the nature of independent being. 
| X. A self-determined being cannot have 
' a given constitution which is real at the start. 


|For thus it becomes an externally deter- | 


| mined being whose nature does not depend 
upon itself but is predetermined for it. 
| XI. Hence, in order to be a self-deter- 
_mined being or independent being, it is 
requisite that is it shall originate its cwn lim- 
- tations. 
And this involves the diremption or dual- 
ism of this unity into the pure general, (sub- 
| ject,) and the particular determined in it, 
(object).—So that subject and object are 
_one, ason the one hand it is determiner 
| and on the other determined. This distine- 
| tion is called “‘thonght” whenever it takes 
| place. And it can be no other phase of ex- 
istence, for the ‘‘determiner’”’ or subject is, on 
account of its esssential generality, pure ego. 

XII. This unity of the universal and par- 
ticular produces the individual. 

XIIL. Hence, the absolute has the form 
of individuality. It is both ideal and real— 
the subject and the object, thinking and 
thought. 

XIV. Hence an independent being is nec- 
essarily a thinking being. And since we 
have seen that all dependent or finite being 
rests upon independent being, it must rest 
upon thinking as its cause. For there is no 
determination involyed in a thinking being. 
except what it originates in its self determi- 
nation: what it thinks, that is its determina- 
tion or constitution. 

XV. Hence, thought is the Absolute and 
whatever appears, and has aconstitution or 


nature is only its manifestation or self deter- 
mination. 
c. ( WILL.) 

XVI. Thought, in order to be determined 
or to manifest itself or to know itself, or in 
| short ¢o be itself, (since its nature is an activ- 
ity, a ‘‘self moved,”’ as Plato calls it, adualism 
in which there is subject and object,) thinks 
itself, and in so doing limits or defines it- 
self. 

XVIL. All limitation through an alterum 
| (or other being) makes a thing finite. Bat 
limitation of itself merely manifests its in- 
finitude ; for the self is both sidesof the lim- 
it, and hence continued by the limit, instead 


of negated. 

XVIIL. The self says to the self ‘‘Thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther,’ and the 
self makes reply, ‘‘I do not wish to go there, 
fur L am already there, limiting myself.” 

Just so in space a limit is posited, and 
through the same limit space is posited be- 
yond it as the logical condition of it. So 
every limit of space is a proof of its infini- 
tude, for \t really demonstrates its continua- 
tion, —it affirms what it was going to deny. 

So the thinking, being its own alterum, is 
always posited by its limit instead of being 


negated, — 
XIX. And thus the essence of the inde- 
pendent being is freedom or free will. 
This is the problem of all Philesophy,— 
‘How ean the limited or determined be 
or absolute ?’’ Its answer is 


By being a se/f’ deter- 


the infinite 
given above, viz. 


mined. 


THE PEDLAR OF PAISLEY. 
From the London Athenxum. 

Wilson the Ornithologist ; a New Chapter 
in his Lite. (Embodying many Letters 
hitherto Unpublished.) By Allan Park 
Paton. (Longman and Co. 

To men who may be bricked up for nine 
or ten months of the year in the streets and 
closes of a great city—say with Goldsmith in 
Garden Court or with Johnson in Staple Inn, 
—the story of a life which has been spent in 
the green woods, on the open moors, and by 
the seashore, in search of rare or beautiful 





birds, has on the nerves the freshening ef- | 


fect of a drive into the country or a plunge 
into the sea. We enjoy such a tale like a 
rouse of wine. Indeed, this life in the woods 


or by the seashore seems the point at which | 


reality shakes hands with romance. Is not 
Alexander. Wilson as strange a figure as Rob- 
inson Crusoe? Are not Audubon’s wander- 
ings on the prairies and savannahs as delicious 
as any adventure of the Pathfinder? Are 
not the writings of Yarrell, Maegillivray, 
White, and Waterton among the choicest bits 
of our mental entertainment, as entrancing to 
the young as the best romance of Scott, the 
keenest humor of Dickens? In the very 
name of an ornithologist there is a charm. 


He is a lonely man, who loves Nature and | 
has an animal delight in air and color. With | 
a gun slung on his back, with a wallet on) 


his thigh, and an inkhorn in his belt, he sal 
lies forth into the copse, he jumps into his 
boat, and for weeks and weeks he may be 
~~ the sight of man. When be comes 
back into the world, it is with rare spoil of 


_ knowledge, won from Nature in her most se father, as is common enough in very poor’) times into seductive paths 
to educate him | 


cret haunts. No roof domes in his work- 
room, which is wide as the land and open as 


the sky. His feet are among the young sent to the grammar-school ; but when he | morning 
| ferns,—his nostrils filled with the scent of! was about ten years old his mother died, | delighted with the luxariance of natare that 


trees and flowers,—his eyes are soothed by 
the green earth and the blue vault,—his ears 
lulled with the sighing of leaves or roused 
| by the whirr of wings. Beauty lies about 
him at every step. In almost everything 
that man does there is some near limit of 
scenery. The judge is confined to his court. 
The secretary must attend to his office. The 
journalist is chained to bis desk. The phys- 
ician sees little beyond his patient and his 
brougham. The preacher has but his pulpit 
and his Sunday audience. Even in the more 
stirring occupations of war and trade, there 
is an order, a discipline, a sequence, which 
in the course of time palls upon the sense. A 
sailor tires of the sea. A soldier longs to 
lay down hissword. A merchant prays for 
the hour when his ships shall have come 
home and he may take his rest in peace. 
But we have heard it said, that a man who 
bas once become a freeholder of the woods 
—like Maegillivray or Gould—who has 
watched all day for, a grebe by the lonely 
English tarn, or bagged his bird of paradise 
on the coast of New Guinea, will never tire 
of his sport so long as he can hold a gun. 
The canoe, the fowling-piece, the forest glade, 
the hilltop, are to such a man health and life. 
He pines in cities. In society he is dream- 
ing of the loch and the heather; at his club- 
room he is musing of the log hut in the back- 
woods or the camp fire by the Yarra-Yarra. 
| He is the lion who bas lapped up blood, the 
| Howadjee who has tasted of the Nile, the 
poet who has eaten of the insane root. His 
life is notas that of other men; he is not 
apart ; his career is not a profession, but an 
adventure. 

Of the few men who have led this wild 
life of the forest and the lake, Alexander 
Wilson is the most singular, and perhaps the 
most renowned. A Prince has continued his 
great book on the Birds of America. The 
citizens of his native town, proud of hi& rep- 
utation, and not unwilling to share it, are 
about to erect a public monument in his hon- 
(or. Mr. Mossman, a sculptor of Glasgow, 
| is engaged on a design for this statue, which 





| 





| is to represent the naturalist dressed for his | 


| work; a dead bird, which he has just shot, 
|in his hand, his gun slung round his shoulder, 
and a sketch book and parrot at his feet,—a 
weil contrived and very proper model of the 
greatman. Yet the person thus honored by 
Lucien Bonaparte and by the citizens of 
Paisley who was in his day a pedlar, a poet, 
a jail bird, who left his native land, with 
much sorrow of heart, because his native 





‘bound apprentice to a weaver. 


and, his father marrying again, the boy was 
At sixtesa 
he got his indentures, and toiled as a weaver 
for four years. At this time Burns was _ in 
his glory, and the weaver lad wrote songs 
and stanzas. In his twentieth year the vag- 
abond spirit broke out into revolt against the 
loom and shuttle. But be was very hun- 
gry and very poor—writing comic and bac- 
chanalian songs would not give him his fill 
of morning oatmeal-porridge ; so he strapped 
a green pack on his shoulders, took a hazel 
staff in his hand, and started as a pedlar 
round the country-side, writing more songs 
and stanzas, not always fit for ladies and 
clergymen to read, it must be said in 

ing. For three years he travelled through 
Scotland with muslins ‘‘of all the colors of 
the rainbow,”’ and ‘‘songs for men and wo- 
men of all sizes.” One of his handbills 
said : 

Now, ye Fair, if ye chuse my piece to peruse, 
With pleasure [’!! instantly show it; 


If the Pedlar should fail to be favor'd with sale, 
Then I hope you’ll encourage Poet. 


He was not encouraged Sy*his public ; his 
muslin got dusty and his verses musty. A 
volume of verse, which he contrived to get 
published in 1790, fell dead from tbe press. 
Unable to live by pedlarism, he returned to 
his loom. Plying the shuttle, he sang and 
wrete more poems, but with so little wisdom 
that, in 179%, he was prosecuted for lam- 
pooning one of the Paisley magnates, when 
he was sentenced to three days’ imprison- 
ment, and ordered to burn his offensive 
verses on the steps of the town jail. The 
statue of the ornithologist is to stand within 
a few yards of the spot on which the weaver 
was compelled to do this act of reparation 
and of shame. While he was lodged in jail 
for this satire, Wilson composed his ‘Watty 
and Meg,’ the most popular of his pieces— 
one which was mistaken fora poem by 
Burns, and sold to the tune of a hundred 
thousand in a few weeks. 

It is understood that the youngster had 
been induced by some one to vex a worthy 
man; it is certain that on coming out of 
prison he called on the incensed gentleman 
and begged for his personal forgiveness. In 
latter life he came to a very safe estimate of, 
his poems, and particularly of his jovial and 
satirical piece. ‘*These were the sins of my 
youth, and, if I had taken my good old fa- 
ther’s advice, they never would have seen 
the light.”” The fame of the bird-huater will 
keep the memory of those poor things alive, 
aud, as they were a part of the man and of 





i, ees | 
everywhere smiled around me. The trees 
were covered with blossoms, inclosing the in- 
fant fruit that was, at some future day, to 
give existence to others. The birds, in pairs, 
were busily engaged in preparing their nests | 
to accommodate their little offspring. The 

colt pranced by the side of its dam; the 

bleating of lambs was heard from every farm; | 
and insects, in thousands, were preparing to 

usher their multitudes into being. In short, 

all nature, every living thing around me, 

seemed cheerfully engaged in fulfilling that 

great command, ‘Multiply and replenish the | 
earth,’ excepting myself. I stood: like a| 
blank in this interesting scene, like a note of 
discord in this universal harmony of love and 

self propagation, everything I saw seemed to 

reproach me as an unsocial wretch separated 

from the great chain of nature, and living on- 

ly for myself. No endearing female regard- 

ed me as her other self, no infant called me 

its father, I was like a dead tree in the midst 

of a green forest, or like a blasted ear amidst 

the yellow harvest. Full of these mortifying 

reflexions, I wandered homewards, and en- 

tered my lodging; there my landlord and his 

amiable spouse were playing with their chil- 

dren and smiling on each other with looks of 
mutual affection and parental pride. ‘O de- 

spicable wretch,’ said I to myself, ‘what is 

all thy learning books, or boasted acquisi- 

tions, to a companion like that, or innocents 

like these whom thou could’st call thine own? 

By all that’s good,’ cried I, ‘I shall share 

these pleasures though ten thousand unseen 

distresses lurk among them.’ ” 

This note seems written as a mere essay, 
and as an exercise of style. It is weak 
enough and foolish enough ; yet it also shows 
atendency of his mind which has uniformly 
been deried by the writers of his life. When | 
he fellinto real love, and shame, he could | 
write about his fault with vigor, as we shall 
soon see. The above hintthat he may not 
be quite fancy free, is immediately explained 
away in these words : 

To you, Mr. Orr, who know me so well, 
it is unnecessary to add that these resolutions 
were soon forgot in study and abandoned for 
some algebraic solution or mathematical pur- 
suit. But I have to ask yon, is it not crim- 
inal to persist in a state of celibacy? And 
how comes it, that those whom science al.- | 
lures in her train, and whose hearts are most | 
susceptible of the finer feelings of the soul, | 
are so forgetful of this first and most exqui- | 
site of all human enjoyments, the enjoyment | 
of a virtuous wife and little innocents in 





eat” 


tion comes from an innocent love? What had 
the schoolmaster done that he should be ob- 
liged to fly from Milestown in so sharp a 


panic as to leave his great coat behind! Hear | ‘ 
| else; nor are they so purely and simply pic- 


what he says : 

‘‘My dear Orr, I trust to your friendship | 
for the intelligence I mentioned ; write me | 
fally as I will you on receipt. I left my | 
great coat with a Mr. in Wrightstown, | 
where and [ lodged. will tell | 
you his name. I wish you would write for | 
it without letting —— I know anything of | 
the matter. I left it in the stable. I owed | 
him nothing. I shall be much obliged if you | 
drop a line to him that it may be sent to. 
Philadelphia, and this will be your warrant. | 
Farewell. I shall write more fully next | 
time.” 

The next time, he certainly writes more at 
length, though he leaves us still in the dark 
as to the cause of his flight, his hiding, and | 
his shame : 

“‘My dear Friend—I received yours yes- 
terday. I entreat you keep me on the rack | 
no longer. Can you not spare one day to | 
oblige me so much? Collect every informa- 
tion you can, but drop not a hint that you | 
know anything of me. If it were possible | 
you could see her or any one who had, it | 
would be an unspeakable satisfaction to me. | 
My dear Orr, the world is lost for ever to | 
me and I to the world. No time nor dis- | 
tance can ever banish her image from my | 
mind. It is for ever present with me, and | 
my heart is broken with the most melancholy | 
reflections. Whatever you may think of | 
me, my dear friend, do not refuse me this favor, 
to let me know how she is. Were your sit- | 
uation mine, I declare from the bottom of my | 
soul I would hazard everything to oblige 
you. I leave the management of it to your- | 
self. But do not forget me.” | 

| 














No one can doubt the genuineness of this 
emotion. Itis the first time that Wilson 
writes well. So that, whatever may have | 
been the cause of his agony, it was also the | 
cause of a vast improvement in his style. 

We never get any nearer to an explana- 
tion of the mystery in these papers. Orr 
quarrelled with his friend ; and it may be in- 
ferred from their letters that Orr was _indig- 
nant with Wilson for his doings at Milestown 
in connexion with the unknown lady. It | 
seems highly probable that as his imprison- 
ment at Paisley had driven him across the 
Atlantic, so his flight from Milestown may | 
have been the cause of his surrendering the 
birch for the gun. Soon after this time, he 





instance as are described in Tie Amber Gods, 
in Circumstance, in Midsummer and May, 





| burden 
| the Merrimack, and for every impediment 


j land did not offer him, in return for work, a 
| little water and a little meal. In the strange 
| book of man’s individual life, there is no 
| page more curious than that on which is writ- 
i ten this tale of a man of genius. 

About the time when Wordsworth began 
to write ‘The Excursion, —a poem of which 


| his fortunes, it is well that they should not 
| perish. 
From the moment’of his shame he seems 
| to have made up his mind to leave Scotland. 
| But as means were needed for his voyage, 
/ not to speak of outfit or capital, he sat down 
‘on his bench and threw the shuttle once 
| pedlar is the hero, and the effect of ped- | more for bread. While he worked he starved ; 
larism on the mind and character is a chief for, in order to save money, he had to stint 
subject, —Alexander Wilson was making his | himself’ to an allowauce of twopence a day 
| last journeys about the Svotch lowlands, with | for food, with nothing at all for Sunday. 








whom they can trace their own features blend- | began that series of excursions through the 
ed together 7” | forests of America on which bis great book | 
Those feelings, not less than the facts to | is based, and which made him one of the 
follow, are quite unknown to Wilson’s biog- | most eminent of ornithologists. The rest of | 
raphers. Indeed, the bird hunter has been | his life is familiar. How he walked, how he 
set down as a cold, hard fellow, incapable of rowed, how he shot, how he etched, and how | 
any tender and misleading emotion. ‘He | he wrote, the whole world knows by heart. | 
had never yielded to the sott but potent sov- | He ended his days, characteristically enough, | 
ereignty of love. In this respect he is al- a cold which he contracted in pursuit of a 
most alone among the warm-hearted sons of | very rare bird. And now, nearfy a hundred 
song. Rarely does he write of love, and | years after his birth, his native town is about | 
to erect a monument on the scene of his first 


| his pack of songs, ribbons, and what not on 
jhis back; and, impelled by hunger, was 
| proposing to himself a voyage across the 
great seas into the land of Penn. 

In 1814 the poem was published. Many 
| people saw in it a grand simplicity of words 
|and of ideas; but many of the critics ban- 
| tered the poet on his absurdity in making a 
‘hero out of a pedlar. Shakspeare, they 
|seemed to think, had done what was right. 
| Autolyeus was a rogue, and all pedlars were 
‘rogues. In art they were good for clowns, 
lin society for stocks and jails. The Scotch 
reviewers were particularly funny on the 
calm and contemplative pedlar ; for the old 
stagey aspects of human nature were still en- 
trenched in literature, in spite of the check 
they had received from Burns, and the life 
and death of Wilson were not yet known in 
the high places of the earth. In anew 
edition of his poem, Wordsworth conde- 
scended to explain in notes that a man who 
had carried a pack round the country-side, 
who had sold pins and thread to housewives 
and done a brisk trade in braces and cheap 
rings among the farmers’ lads and lasses, 
might still, in his opinion, be a decent fellow. 
One of this kind he had himself, he said, 
‘known very well. With a touch, perhaps, 
of malice, he said that this pedlar was one 
| Patrick, a Scot by birth—a good man, and 
‘even atender-hearted man. There was one 
other, at least, whom he had also known 
_very well, and whom he liked to talk with. 
In honest and delicious candor, the poet add- 
ed, that Patrick was a relative of Mrs. 

Wordsworth, whose sister Sarah had lived 
|for many years ‘‘under this good man’s 
roof.”” From the nameless packman the 
‘poet had gained much knowledge of men. 
| All these simplicities of fact and word were 
‘trying to the Scottish critics on their very 
stilts,—clever young gentleman, to whom 
the still, small voice of humanity had not 
| yet become audible in either poetry or prose. 
| It is droll enough, and not without use per- 
haps, to look back from our present point of 
view on this fight over pedlarism (as Words- 
worth calls it). The Seotch critics would | 
not allow that a pedlar could be a quiet, | 
meditative man. Wordsworth declared that | 
‘if he had not been a poet, be might have | 
{been a pedlar. The Scotch reviewers | 











thought very little of Wordsworth ; but still } more. 


| they thought much less of his new hero. A | 
poet could mouth and rant as well as they, | 
/and was in fact, a foeman worthy of their 
|quills. Buta pedlar ought to be kept a 


By the spring of next year, having screwed 
his passage-money out of his loom, he went 
on board the Swift, with a great crowd of 
passengers. Two months were consumed in 
the voyage; but on the 14th of July, 
“the sun rising, they found themselves with- 
in the Capes of the Delawares, the shores on 
land having the appearance of beiug quite 
flat, and only a complete forest of trees.” At 
last he was in sight of his own domain—the 
Forest,—though he was not to enter it as 
yet. With a few shillings which had been 
lent to him by a fellow-passenger, Wilsou 
landed at Newcastle, and, filled with bope, 
set off, gun on shoulder, for Philadelphia, 
thirty-three miles. On the road he took his 
first shot in the New World, bringing down 
a red-headed woodpecker, ‘‘than which,’’ to 
use his own words, ‘‘no bird in North Amer- 
ica is more universally known, his tri-colored 
plumage, red, white, and black, glossed with 
steel blue, is so striking and characteristic ; 
and his predatory habits in the orchards and 
cornfield, added to his numbers, and fond- 
ness, hovering along the fences, so very no- 
torious, that almost every child is acquainted 
with the red-headed’ woodpecker.”” This 
first prize bagged, he trudged on to the city 
of Penn, where he sought in vain for work 
asa weaver. [or a short time he stayed 
with a Scotchman, who was a copperplate 
printer. It was a lucky accident that led 
him to this unknown friend, as it probably 
laid the foundation of his fame. He could 
not be idle, and he began to etch. Ina 
short time, however, he yot back to his loom; 
but only to abandon it in disgust and dis- 
tress, forthe toils of a ‘ramp and the duties 
of a schoolmaster. It gives one a very queer 
notion of American schools in the days of 
Benjamin Franklin to hear that Wilson got 
employment as a teacher. True, he had 
read a few books as he sat over his web; he 
knew alittle reading and writing, and ina 





clever uneducated men. 
proved in many things, and most of all in 
the art of writing, for which he had a_natu- 
ral gift ; but on his first landing in America 
he was a pedlar, a weaver, and nothing | 
By teaching others he taught bim- | 
self. 

In Pennsylvania, he made the acquain- 
tance of one Charles Orr, a writing-master, | 


to whom he looked up as to a superior being. | 
} 





rough way a little arithmetic ; but there his | that may bind you forever to this unwort!y 
qualifications for the moment ended. He | 
could not write grammatically, and his style | 
was stiff and turgid, like that of nearly all | 


Afterwards he im- | to get intelligence how Mr. 


j you have heard from me. 
| ticulars you can, what is said of me, and 


when he does, it is like aman who might have 
thought about it, as about any other inter- 
esting mental phenomenon, but had never ex- 
perienced its subduing power.’’ Like many 
sons of toil, he was not bound by very strong | 
ties of sentiment to his native country ; and 
what is a little remarkable in a poet’s life, he 
never found any attachment of the heart.” 


‘‘His morals were correct, his piety sincere, [ 


and his affection for his natural or adopted 
friends nochange of time or place could in- 
fluence or alter. With the high born feelings 
of a port, he bad few of the defects that | 
cling to the poetic character. Female at- | 
tachments he had none, or he wisely allowed 
them to hold him so lightly, as neither to in- 
terrupt his pursuits nor disturb his peace.” 
Such are the accounts given of Wilson by 
those who thought they knew him best. That 
these wise people were ill informed, we may 
now perceive. The first letter we shall quote 
is rather startling : 

‘‘T am indeed much obliged to your friend- 
ship, and request that you would come out 
this evening and stay with me till Sunday 
evening. I have mattersto lay before you 
that have almost distracted me. Do come. 
I shall be so much obliged. Your friendship 
and counsel may be of the utmost service to 
me. I shall not remain here long. It is 
impossible I can. I have now no friend but 
yourself, and one whose friendship has in- 
volved both in ruin or threatens to do so. 
You will find me in the schoolhouse.”’ 

In the biographies it is recorded, that 
‘‘Wilson next changed his residence at Miles- 
town for the village of Bloomfield, New Jer- 
sey, where he again taught a school.” The 
reason for this change may now be guessed. 
There was certainly a lady in the case; a 
lady with whom he had been in love. From 
New Jersey he writes to his friend : 

“Tam exceedingly uneasy to hear from 
you. Dear Orr, makes no rash engagements 





= # 


soil. I request you, my dear friena, 


disgrace. It is a very odd story. 








LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue Amper Gops anp Orner Stories. By | 
Harriet Exisapetau Prescorr. Boston: 


Ticknor and Fields. pp. 482. 

This handsome volume is made up of 
seven of Miss Prescott’s stories, most, if not | 
all of them familiar to the readers of the A¢- | 
lantic. Whether it was wise to give them | 
this permanent form is a question for the | 
writer herself to settle. Our hope is that | 
she will write so much better in future that 
she will soon come to be ashamed of these 
stories, which with all their fascinations are 
unreal, unnatural, and wanting in originali- 
ty. This will be vehemently denied by | 
many, and especially will it be maintained | 
that she is original, whatever else she may | 
be. And we will not deny that there is | 
much that is strange and new in her imagin- | 
ary world ; that she paints portraits whose | 
models we have never seen and never shall | 
see ; that there is great force in her descrip- | 
tions, great abundance and novelty in her ad- | 
jectives, unheard of combinations in the dra- 
matic action of her characters. But all this | 
is true of Miss Shepherd, the author of | 


| Charles Auchester, whom Miss Prescott so | 


admires ; and in these things it is manner | 
that is everything. Once let a writer of sus- | 
ceptible and undisciplined imagination give | 
the reins tb that wild steed and there is no | 
limit to his career. Or, to change the figure, | 
this wild way of writing is a sort of intoxi- | 
cation ; once given up to it you may go to | 
any length and open all manner of extraor- | 





to oblige me in one thing if you wish me 
well. Go out on Saturday to s and try | 








comes on, without letting any one know that | 


Get all the par- 


j 
! 
' 





how Mrs. is, and‘every other informa- 


dinary vistas ; but it is a cheap and vapid | 
sensation that you experience when the charm | 


among women, Miss Shepherd, and many 
others in a less degree, and Miss Prescott is 


; mous. 


do not exist in New England or anywhere 


tured as to fall within the province of Ro- 
mance. They profess to be related to our 
daily life, and yet they are no more like even 
our most extraordinary experiences than the 
fantastic shapes of the morning mist resem- 
ble the objects they mask. 

Knitting Sale Socks, and The South 
Breaker are in a different vein ; they are at 
the opposite pole of that odd orbit in which 
Miss Prescott’s mind revolves. Toread them 
with their enforced homeliness of phrase and 
character after the pomp and upholstery of 


| the others, if like eating brown bread and ol- 


ives after the 
“Lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon,” 

of Keats, who by the way gives another and 
finer example of this same fashion of writing; 
that is in his earlier poems. ‘Lurindy” 
and “Jemimy” and “Stephen” and ‘‘Dan” 
and ‘‘Aunt Rhody,”’ give a queer sensation 
after the Lauderdales and Raleighs and Wil- 
loughbys and Delphines and Marguerites 
of the rest of the book. It is this very 
contrast which Miss Prescott seeks. To 
her all life, outside of her daily walk, is a 
masquerade, and now it shall be a train of 
princes and ladies, and now Yankee Doodle 
and Betty Martin, without coming a whit 


| nearer to flesh and blood and bread and 


butter. 

Yet we hail these approaches to New 
England life and scenery as a vast improve- 
ment on the Sir Rohan and Eps _ business. 
Blue jean and yellow flannel are a grievous 
to the high flying Muse of 


let us be truly thankful. Miss Prescott is 
lavishing her adjectives and anomalies asa 
young spendthrift tosses away his first for- 
tune. There will come a dreary season of 


| parsimony ; the pawfbroker will get the old 


finery, and the new menage will be on a 
more decent footing. Meanwhile let us en- 
joy the wonder which this lively writer ex- 
cites, and the passages of real beauty which 
come here and there. She hasan unusual 
power of language, and in verse now and 
then she chances upon an exquisite rhythm. 
Such is the ‘‘plucking purple pansies” poem 
in Sir Rohan’s Ghost ; such too is the song 
in Midsummer and May. But even these, 
and the descriptions of nature which all 
must praise, need a little more of the ne 
quid nimis—“‘the modest charm of not too 
much’’—if the shade of Sir Boyle Roche will 
allow us to say so. 

For the rest, we may inform our readers, that 
Miss Preseott is a resident of Newburyport 
—that quaint old town by the mouth of the 
Merrimack, near which dwells also the poet 
Whittier. She can parody the verse of 


Dante, . 


“The land where I was born sits by the scas 
Upon that shore to which the Po descends, 
With all his followers in quest of peace,” — 


and boast a region as picturesque, a river as 
lovely as that which I'rancesea has made fa- 
The early promise of her genius did 
not escape the quick eyes of Wentwortu 


| Hiaeryson, who was her literary godfather 


and too indulgent critic. In all that adorns 
and ennobles the domestic character she is as 
conspicuous as we hope she may yet become 
in the republic of letters, where she has al- 
ready gained her franchise. 





Perure Van Arteverpe. A Dramatic 
Romance. In two Parts. By Henry 
Taytor. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 


The publishers who send us this fine blue 
and gold edition ofa familiar book, are open- 
ing the autumn with a most enticing cata- 
logue of publications. Hawthorne’s English 
sketches are ready to be issued, and Holmes 
and Whittier, and Longfellow, and Agassiz, 
and Emerson, and Thoreau, and Beecher, and 
still others are waiting to appear. Their 
books will give us the very image of the 
present times, for they are of this age and 
speak by its inspiration. Henry Taylor be- 
longs to an older generation. He wrote thir- 
ty years ago, when Byron, though dead, still 
ruled the hour in England and on the Conti- 
nent; before Wordsworth had come into the 
fullness of his fame, or Tennyson was known 


’s family | is over. Among men, Poe had this quality; | beyond his small circle of friends, or Brown- 


ing had printed a line, or his wife begun her 
lofty literary career. To read now Taylor’s 


|a singular example of it. It seems to burst preface of 1834, in which he minutely anal- 


tion, and write me fully. I assure you [I | forth oftentimes—this glowing picture of an | yses the genius of Byron and declares against 


}am very wretched, and this would give me | unreal life—from the tamest and most 





} 


pros: | 


him and his school, is like reading your fath- 


' the greatest satisfaction. 


will tell you | aic realities, and to be all the-more vivid by | er’s lawsuit about the estate you are living 


everything, but mentiqn nothing of me to) 1}. wontrast. Charlotte Bronte is a | : : 
anybody on any account. Conceal nothing |. Scare es grand | on. So entirely has Byron’s sceptre depar- 
that you hear, but inform me of everything. | illustration of it; but with her, the other | ted, that we almost forget how powerful it 


_pedlar ; and a poem which made him a he- | Orr was also ateacher: but then he knew 
'ro ought to be put down as arevolt of lit- | something of astronomy, mathematics, alge- 
erature against the laws of nature and so-| bra, geography, and history, and could even 


' 


| My dear friend, I beg you would oblige me powers of mind and the moral sense had | was. What share Henry Taylor had in re- 
|in this. Iam very miserable on this unfor- | force to constrain the imagination into sub- | storing a better order of things in literature 


ciety. If be were anything beyond a lout, a| 
pedlar must be acheat. If not Autolycus, | 
be must be nothing. 
All this wisdom was pronounced only a 
few months after Alexander Wilson, the 
Paisley pedlar, had been laid in the grave-’ 
yard of the Swedish church in Philadel- 
phia. But see the march of noble and po- 
etieal ideas! It is possible that the very 
hand which penned this criticism may have 
put down money towards the monument now 
to be erected in this pedlar’s native town. 
Wilson, in the wonder of his career, ex- 
ceeds the lar whom Wordsworth drew as 
much as Truth exceeds invention. Proper- 
ly viewed, his life is one long poem ; but 
wanting, up to this time, one of the finer el- 
ements of buman poetry—love, passion, 
misery and remorse ; some record of which 
_is now supplied by the letters which Mr. 
Paton sends into the world. Born in Pais- 
‘ley, in the year 1766, the son of a band-) 
| loom weaver, one of a family of six, his. 


| families in Scotland, hoped 
‘for the Church. For a little while he was, 


' 


‘letters have been preserved, and it is from 


_years—fill it up loosely and imperfectly, of 


/as every biographer of Wilson has hitherto 
su 
/of the truth only, and every reader must de- 
cide for himself, from the vague hints of the 


prate about literature, poetry, and criticism. | 
What wonder that the raw Seotch youth was | 
dazzled by this brilliant friend ! Orr seems 
to have been 3 good-natured, foolish fellow, 
and the two men swore eternal friendship | 


and wrote to each other long letters on - fru- 
‘gality, the value of time, and such harmless, 


if not very amusing topics. Some of these 
Wilson’s letters to Orr that we may gather a | 
few facts, or, as Mr. Paton phrases it, a new 
chapter in his life. 

be notes now recovered from the waste, 
fill up a void in Wilson's career of seven 


course, but they show us that the poetical el- 
ement of passion was not wagting to his life, 


Even now we seem to see a part 


lettérs, the nature of this mystery of love 
and shame. That Wilson's mind ran somg- 
aths, we glean from one 
of his schoolboy missives to Orr : 

“It was about the middle of last May, one 
in taking my usual rounds, I was 


| the unknown female. 


| . . 
next is equally mysterious : 


| evening. 
2 





tunate account.’’ — | jection, and along with ber ideal tendency 

Nothing is said as to the nature of the at-_ 
tachment which Wilson had contracted for 
If it were an inno- 
cent one, why should it have led to so such 
misery and to Wilson’s sudden flight? The 


i ' is hard to say. The school of poetry which 
she had an intense realism. Miss Shepherd ; now prevails is far more indebted to Coleridge, 
had next to none ; her creations bang in the Wardsworth, Shelley and Keats than to the 
mid air ; they disdain to touch the common | models after which Philip Van Artevelde 
soil and wear the homely raiment of common } was composed, and this poem belongs as 
sense. Miss Prescott and her counterpart, | much to the days of Byron as to our times. 
the author of Margaret Howth, stand between [¢ has been a favorite with scholars rather 
the two English women, the one on one side | than with the public; and has higher claims 
the other on the other. Miss Prescott is the | as philosophy than as poetry. 
shadow of Miss Shepherd, and if the English The sober, reflective tone, the absence of 
never disturb me, but she who loved me dear- psy — Se Geena coe | the ae of the deepest — and 
er than her own soul, whose image is forever “°°? ae ne: 00ers arlotte Bronte finds an the luxuriance of description peculiar to two 
with me,—sbe must bear all with not one echo in her who writes of Life in an Iron Mill, | great classes of poems, will always prevent 
friend to whom she dare unbospm her sor- but an echo weakened and distorted. One it from any wide popularity. But it will be 
rows. Of all ee of 2, life nothing | always wishes that the powers of our two cherished by many studious souls and long 
ever gave me such inexpressible misery as ; ee : MM fo 
<— « ae ie Pri all 0 Ms i be — that the sad eyes which maintain its right, as now, to a new edition. 
anything of her real situation, and whatever °¥°! 3Pp08 gone realities of War Van Artevelde is of course the most perma- 
it be disguise nothing to me. Take a walk aud Work and domestic passion, could be! nent figure in the story, and when we consider 
up to ——’s, perhaps she has called lately | gifted with alittle of the vision of shows and | how closely Taylor nas followed the chronicle 
gy oP: ‘es Dodgy est Br | dreams in which Miss Prescott revels, and of Froissart in his plot, and how earefully he 
tia tice Waaed Welaag t w* which only by rare intervals. are brought | has rejected those aids which the traits of im- 
Can any reader, skilful in affairs of the | down to the horizon of this world’s experien- | putuous enthusiasm would have given ® his 
heart, assure us that all this flarry and emo-'ces. Such events and such belongiags, for | hero, we must regard this character as a 
WV 


“My dear friend—I received yours last 
0 how blessed it is to have one | 
friend on whose affestion, in the day of ad- 
versity, we can confide! As to the reports 
circulated in the neighborhood of Milestown, ¢ 
were I alone the subject of them they would 
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work of great art. It is curious to trace in| was found, and thinks it may be no carlier | 
his poem the influence of Southey and the | than the Gallo-Roman period. | : 
Lake School of poets; but in his preface! At the meeting in Newcastle just men- 
and notes this is still more marked. What/ tioned, there was an amusing discussion be- 
poet of any repute nowadays would think of | tween Dr. Hunt, who has a pet theory against 
quoting in a note a hundred lines ‘‘from the | negroes, and Mr. Craft, a colored man, lately 
poem by a near relative who died several) returned from the court of Mr. Lunt’s 
years ago at an early age?” That was one | friend, the king of Dahomey. Mr Craft de- 
of’ Wordsworth’s weaknesses, and his friends | fended the negro from the imputation of nat 
easily fell into it. while they could not catch | ural inferiority. Dr. Hunt said if all col- 
the lofty tone that makes all Mis dullness| ored men were like Mr. Craft he might 
pardonable. Not less curio the entire| change his opinions; to which Mr. Craft re- 
failure of Taylor to impart any Igity to his | joined that though he had been some years 
work by comic passages. Every joke weighs|in England, be had seen but few Shak- 
a pound and depresses the spirits like wet | speares. Here Sir Roderick Murchison 
feet. His songs too, have a most unlyrical| stopped the colloquy ; rather unfairly, as 
motion; “‘the elephant hath joints but not|/some members thought. Lieut. Maury is 
for” gaiety. Gravity is the most marked | expected to support Dr. Hunt’s views, and 
characteristic of the book, as befits an author | to combat Mr. Craft. The Times of the 
who had read deeply in Tacitus and Mac-| 4th givesa long report of Mr. Craft’s re- 
chiavelli and Bacon. marks about the King of Dahomey, made on 
It stands in entire and sharp contrast to the 2d. The meeting was unusually crowded 
the volume noticed above, if we may be ex-| hear him. It seems he was formerly a 
cused for comparing what is so unlike. Im- ——— slave. 
agination and even fancy are almost excluded The Commonweal th 
from any share init. It takes its motto from . : ° 
the Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes, and in| pogron: FRID AY. SEPT. 18, 1863. 


illustrating that, becomes a sort of political 
OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


treatise in the dramatic form. Yet it is not 
‘wanting in interest, and has much dramatic) m4, masterly speech of Senator Sumner 
excellence, though it could “cig be a with in New York, which we this week print in 
acting play ; nor was it, indeed, ever mean part, will be accepted by the great majority 
for tho stage. : of our people, as the authentic utterance of 
The volume would have been enriched by | their sentiments. The immense meeting at 
a portrait of Taylor, se such we do ey re-| the Cooper Institute, — : =" = 
member to have seen, an we are sure essrs. parties, applauded it to the ec 0, an the 
Ticknor and Fields have not or they would | New York press, while dissenting in some in- 
have engraved it for this edition. stances, from the anti-slavery tone of the ar- 
Fore! leet ag eae, gument, agree that it is a just and strong ar- 
—_ ainst Eng sek 

The great topic at Paris in literary and re- GR oo —— me eae a 
a . fee Renen's ‘Tile of this view, comiug as it does from the bair- 
Higiows cincina a still : i ascends a by the | ma” of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Jeeus. oo = promt: ne it should be regarded by those nations as the 
aan ge Se e2 za Pind wasliaeral deliberate protest of the Unitrzp Srates—a 
personal. Bishop Laval ca é thilated, thank God! 

Incariot whoee chief delight is in the clink of| Per BO) Je. Ai nee ance 
S sheet in the ae against such flagrant injustice and violation 
gold.” = M. de a -. Bele: of international law as has not been known 
gress of — at . pone ae before for half acentury. It is a protest, 
declared ‘ - se . c ae too, which will not fail to be supported by 
am, % ~ a a sep a Bie arms and that with the greatest unanimity. 
site — ‘i * : 7 The miserable prejudice in favor of Slavery 
eho snp na Sa ial rig a which has divided the people of the North in 
outrage ——, et B08 BI their great struggle for the Union, will not 
eee ~ iets se ss Poss ieee ©" | interfere with their zeal for a foreign war. 
Cant as -_ etic d Malt eit hatte : oe There are millions who would deplore such a 
ocrat, a fastidious communist ; who has con- war, but if it is forced upon us, either by the 

















whose interests will instantly become homo- 
geneous with our own. The ticklish Balance 
of Power, sét up by William of Orange, 
and so carefully maintained ever since, will 
cease to exist from the day that Russia and 
the United States join their forces against the 
Western Powers of Europe. Napoleon pre- 
dicted that Europe should become Republi- 
can of Cossack. What if his nephew should 
live to see it Republican and Cossack ? 


“AN ABOLITION WAR.” 


If the copperhead editors and orators have 
sufficiently familiarized the loyal men of the 
country, with this scarecrow phrase, we think 
it bigh time to take it out of their hands and 
put it to some good use. In no governmental 
or executive sense has this war ever been an 
abolition war. Chronology establishes this 
fact. It was five or six months after Mr. 
Seward declared that no human being in the 
country would have his political status 
changed by this war, before Fremont under- 
took to make the slaves in Missouri free men. 
It was still a year later when Mr. Lincoln 
threatened emancipation as a penalty for con- 
tinued rebellion, and four months later yet, 
before the threat was made good by the 
Proclamation of January first, 1863. The 
dreary and heart sickening events which con- 
stituted so great a proportion of the annals 
of the war, up to the time when emancipa- 
tion became a military and civil necessity,— 
the ‘‘Iron Hand” Proclamations, the daily 
return of loyal black men to their rebel mas- 
ters, the massacre or enslavement of fugi- 
tives who had made their way to our lines, 
and had done us signal military service,—we 
need not refer to these as proof that the ac- 
cusation made by the copperheads against the 
administration and the Republicans, of a de- 
sign to make an aggressive war on Slavery, 
is a falschood and a fraud. The great pub- 
lic landmarks which we referred to, are 
enough. But, nevertheless, this is an abo- 
lition war. And we sincerely hope that the 
American people are beginning to be proud | 





eral, but is ‘‘irrapressible,” “‘between oppos- | the radical issue which Judge Bond and 
ing and‘enduring forees, and means that the | Winter Davis are making up, because they 
United States must and will, sooner or later, | are fearful the people are not ready for it. 
become either entirely a slaveholding nation | After the votes are counted, we shall look 
or entirely a free labor nation,”—most in- | fora lytter exhibition of courage, on the part 
credible is it, we say, that the friends of the | of the leaders of public opinion. If we do 
sategsman who five years ago uttered these | not have it; jf Blairism is to prevail in Mr- 
pregnant truths, should range theiselves | ryland, then we trust there will bea move- 
among those who are in favor of allowing the | ment like that in Missouri which has taken 
slaveholding aristocracy any opportunity | the great cause out of the hands of the timid 
whatever to recover any of its ancient privi- | and time serving and placed it in the hands 
leges. This isnot a contest in which fine | of the young and the bold and the enteropris- 
feelings can be allowed to prevail over stern | ing who dont propose to wait seven years for 
convictions of duty. It may be pleasant for) a regeneration which a year is amply suff- 
old political friends to contemplate hobnob-| cient for. Missouri and Maryland will look 


bing reunions at Willards and in the Senate | well harboring the old slavery nuisance five — 
chamber ; but that way madness lies, and/or six years after it has been extinguished in | 


treason, if not to the existence of the govern-| Arkansas and Virginia, their next neighbors. 
ment, at least to the cause of free democratic 


institutions and the progress of civilization. REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


Let then this war, which has been develope d Last week was a week of victories. At pres- 
by qneect and ungovernable forces, into an ent we have little but the details of those 
abolition war, be fought out to the end, abo- successes. The correspondent of the N. Y. 
lition of freedom or of slavery. Let the Times says on the 7th : 

Emancipation Policy be sustained ani its Wagner and Gregg were evacuated by the 
supporters be strengthened, everywhere. If) rebels at 12 o'clock last night. Seventy 
the success depends on the exccutive, let| prisoners, including a Captain, a Surgeon 
Abraham Lincoln be sustained by every loy- | and a navy Lieutenant, were captured by a 


ie party under command of Major Sanford of the 
al man ; if on Congress, let Congress be kept 7th Connecticut regiment. The prisoners 


right ; if on tha Supreme Court, let the Su-| Fore endeavoring to push off in boats from 
preme Court be kept pure and sound, or! Gregg, and were intercepted by our men, who 
made so, by the popular will which always | were alsoin boats. The guns in both forts 
will sooner or later control judicial interpre | Were spiked when our forces entered Wag- 


tations of conditional questions. And let "°™ and a lighted fuse leading to the maga- 
zine was discovered and extinguished. A 


the war be pushed forward by black troops few moments later and a terrific explosion 
and white, so that however timid and selfish | would have ensued. 
Border and Middle State politicians may! The guns found in Wagner consist of four 


prove to be, the work of rehabilitating slave- — Paige og siege a two co 
ry shall be made practically impossible by the | umbiads, two rifled pieces, three carronaces, 

: he Republi one siege mortar and one fic}d piece. In 
black armies of t bus. seaman Gregg were found three Cahow mortars and 
two field pieces, making nineteen guns in the 


THE FIRST FAMILIES OF VIRGINIA. two works. But few of the guns are in good 


We have het sed the hollow-| Condition. Most of them are completely and 
— forever disabled. The bomb proof in Wag- 


ane of the rpms claim of the Southern | ner had not been penetrated. 

slave mongers, : and especially those of | discovered. a man dying from wounds and 
Virginia to be considered the gentlemen, (par | near him two dead bodies. The garrisons, 
emphasis, ) of this country, and the inheritors | embracing 1500, escaped in boats, with the 
of the best blood of the mother country. In| ¢X¢eption of the prisoners above mentioned. 














of this feature, instead of being ashamed - of 
it. But, proud or ashamed, there is no help 
for it. 

We can only give the timid ones this con- 
solation ; we can allow them, if they prefer, 


connection with this matter, the following ex- | tion was brought by three deserters, who 
tract from an old book, published originally | came into our lines at about 1 A. M. Later 
in 1772, would seem pretty effectually to dis- | reports say 36 guns were found. 

pose of the latter half of the above claim, On the 8th the Weehawken sent a 15 inch 











to consider themselves as on the defensive in 
this abolition war. For it is an abolition war 
on both sides, and not on one side alone. 
Hear what the Louisville Democrat says : 

Abolish this [Republican] party, and the 





i epulsive fi of in sy : 
verted eulogy into the most repulsive form cupidity of England, or the uneasy ambi- 


blasphemy ; who has pleaded extenuating tion of France, there is hardly a man who | was the election of a Republican President 


cinommneness [7 om srcizsuin’ emu tora would not heartily support it. That great | 
covered that in sincerity there are many de- clo bho have salully aguei aa | 
grees, —which gives the measure of his own the merchants—are now almost eager for it. | 
sincerity.” : 

A Breton newspaper announces that the /have been the admirers of England, and 
book will be publicly burned in a village | who still admire what is good in her people | 





near Ploermel. But it is passing through a ‘and her institutions, have ceased to defend | Louisville paper is not only the restoration | 
Should war break | oF the pro-slavery party to power, but the ab-_ 


sixth edition at Paris, and translators in /her unworthy course. 
crowds are eager to bring it out in England, | out tomorrow, we and such as we should de- | 
and on the Continent; while its author is, plore it as a crime against humanity, but we | 


| 


cause of this rebellion will be removed. It 


that made the opportunity for this, rebellion. 
It was the cause of it, or the condition that 
made the rebellion possible. Abolish the 





i a my | possibility of a Republican President and | 
Those of us who in England's better days | 146 cause of the rebellion will be established. 


A simple process, but who can give secu- | 


rity for it, after all? The requirement of the | 
| 


olition of all posstbility of ever electing an. 


anti-slavery President. This comprehends 


rusticating at Dinan in Brittany, where it 8) should retain no affection for the country | such an alteration of tho Constitution as will 


eaid the curé has instigated the peasants to whose baseness has made it possible. 
hiss at him as he takes his morning walk. So} We haye received the following letier from | 
much for toleration. a valued friend in London : 

If the Catholic Church dreads so much Euror Vane, Buackugatn, —) 


the attacks of Renan, still more reason has Lonvon, S. E. Sept. 1, 1863. 5 
it to fear the more insidious assaults of the| _ 70 the Editor of the Commonwealth : 
Dear Sir: I write torecommend to your 


British Association for the advancement of special notice a letter in the Z%mes of 31st, | 
Science, which met at Newcastle-upon-Tyme | Aypust by Nassau W. Senior, on the efforts | 
on the 26th of August. The President, Sir| making to lead England into a war on the | 


William Armstrong, in his introductory ad-| side of the confederates. If there is a de- 
sire in America to prevent such a conclusion, 


sana ns cP ~ a must the letter and every word attached to it 
soon find room for, at least dos epitome— | should be published in every newspaper in 
summed up the progress which had been | the Northern States. It would be the most 
made in coal mining and the applications of | essential service that could be done to us in 
coal in Mechanics since 1838, when the As- —— kate an 3 

sociation last met at Newcastle, His static Mr. Senior is the first living political econ- 


ag : , . | omist in England, and one of the first law- 
ties of the probable exhaustion of the Eng- yers too. Irather wonder the Zimes should 


lish coal beds are curious enough, but of: insert the letter, but I suppose the writer’s 


more importance to us is his synopsis of the | bigh character and standing made them un- 

progress of general science within the last | willing to decline. ‘There is not another man 
. _in England could have done it. 

few years. He alludes to recent experiments | Yours very traly 

to ascertain the constitution of the Sun, | © Deicaues Taeiion: 

whose surface, he declares *‘is composed of} We have elsewhere printed the important 

an aggregation of apparently solid forms hart both of Mr. Senior's letter and of Mr. 

shaped like willow leaves and interlacing | Dyyton’s remarks to him. But we have no 


each other in every direction.’ He goes on | expectation that any such publication here 





| upon the suffrages of the people. 


give the small slaveholding minority a veto | 
It is clear | 


i 
| 


as it desires the defeat of the abolitionists and 
the restoration to themselves of the spoils of 
office, would consent to this, while we are 
sure that individuals would demur. 

“The Constitution as it is,”’ isa favorite 
watchword of our conservatives. A  propo- 
sition to abolish the present mode of electing 
a President by a majority of the electors, and | 
to substitute for it a process of election by 


difference ; the planters buy them and they | 


: r he ‘ 2] nis P| 
| that nothing else will answer the purpose. | gd | me homey camber of seus 4 
| : . | land alloted to them by the country, and they 

-| We are not sure that the entire democratic | 


| and conservative party of the North, much 





two thirds, similar to that by which the slave- 
holders have controlled the democratic con- | 


| ventions for many years,—this or any other 


mode of destroying the free choice of the peo- | 
ple, would inevitably be distastful to a large | 
class of man who would like to see the abo- 
litionists politically destroyed. But these 
men may as well make up their minds to 
meet some proposition of this kind, if the 
slaveholding power shall out-manceuvre their | 
opponents in the coming game of reconstruc- | 
tion. This is no new demand of the slave- 








to speak of the sympathy existing between can be of such service as our friend thinks. 


the forces of the sun and the magnetic forces | It is not here that the public minds needs en- | free choice of a President was wholly inad- | 
of the earth, and to speculate on the mode in Jichtening. We understand our position, | missible, whenever such choice was liable to | 


which light and ; heat nad communicated and have long understood it. Any recogni- | fall upon a Republican. No man in the 
through space. This leads him to the dy ham-' tion of the South by England, or any far- | States now in rebellion, dared to vote for | 
ical theory of heat—the same which Prof. | ther continuance of that mock neutrality, ‘John C. Fremont in 1856. 


holders. They have always held that the 





The law, of | 


while the atrocious conduct of these same | shell into one of the magazines of Fort Moul- 
“slave mongers,” culminating in a wicked trie, exploding it. 

rebellion, which has been prosecuted by the! The Tronsides sent a shell into Moultrie- 
meanest and most infamous endeavors, would | ville, setting it on fire, and destroying half 


; Soa $ 3 
seem to dispose of the first part of the claim | the town. ‘The monitors and Tronsides bom- | 


quite as effectually. The following extract | barded the Sullivan Island forts for four hours, 
nyy have been quoted before, but we do not | doing extensive damage. 


remember to have seen if. | The Weehawken grounded near Cun- 


‘‘Among the rest she often told me how; ming’s Point, but soon floated off, reeciving | 


the greatest part of the inhabitants of that) no damage. 

colony, (Virginia) came hither in very dif- 

ferent circustances from England ; that, gen- | tet ‘ 

erally speaking, they were of two sorts ; | pedition left the squadron to storm Tort 
« © >? >| - + 

either first, such as were brought over by | Sumter, and were repulsed with the loss of 

: ; : 
masters of ships to be sold as servants ; or | a number killed, wounded and prisoners. 
second, such as are transported after having | 
nd gui crimes punishable with | : 
been found guilty of er I 5 | on the walls of Fort Sumter: 


death. When they come here we make no|. i 
J ' Williams, Lieut. S. W. Preston, Lieut. @. 


work together in the field till their time is | C. Kearney, Lieut. Tracey Brown, Lieut. B. 
out. When ’tis expired they have encourage | L. Lead, Lieut. Bradford and Ensign B. 
ment given to them to plant for themselves;' J] Pater. The latter was wounded. 

4 
Here are the rebel accounts of the unlucky 


go to work to clear and cure the ‘land, and! affair. The statement about the flag is un- 
then plant it with tobacco and corn for them- | true : 
selves. * * * Hence many a Newgate| Charleston, Sept. 9, 1863. To Gen. 
bird becomes a great man, and we have sev-| Cooper: Last night thirty of the launches of 
eral Justices of the Peace, officers of the! the enemy attacked Fort Sumter. Prepara- 
trained bands, and magistrates of the towns! tions had been made for the event. At a 
they live in, that have been burnt in the} concerted signal all the batteries bearing on 
” . 
hand. Sumter, assisted by one gunboat and a ram, 
y 8g 

Is it not almost, nay, altogether laughable | were thrown open. The enemy was repulsed, 
that the descendants of such off scourings of leaving in our hands 113 prisoners, includ- 
the earth—the Floyds, (and any one ean iaig, 1 others. 
re i sips ~~ | three colors. 
imagine for what rime their ancestor was Signed) GC. © Resoeecian. 
“burnt in the hand’’)—-the Masons,—evi Charleston, Sept. 9. The enemy is silent 
dently entitled to claim some shoulder hitter today. Gen. Beauregard refuses to have 


and bravo of Newgate, as their forefather, and | @2Y communication with Yankee flags of 
truce until an explanation is given of their 


the Wises, who oe? look back to a long line firing on our truce boats. We took the or- 
of ancestry made illustrious by the original | jginal flag of Fort Sumter, which Major An- 
thimble rigger, who found the climate of Eng- | derson was compelled to lower, and which 
land detrimental to bis health, and who es-| Admiral Dahlgren had hoped to replace. 
tablished in the better air of Virginia, a line! . Charleston, Sept. 10. Baas 
fd Bd UN teice caceed true te thi oe last night, except from our batteries. The 
ap eeu 9 a enemy is now working hard on Morris Island. 
instinets of their race and not unworthy of| All is quiet’ this morning. 
their great original even down to the present; — [ft appears that about 350 men composed 
time—is it not laughable that these men, and | the expedition to Fort Sumter, and that only 
such as these, in view of their probable an | a portion of the force landed, some of the 
tecedents, should hold themselves too high | boats having grounded on the shoals. 
to associate with the New England man of} It is said that Gen. Gilmore had planned 
Puritan ancestry, who brought to the New) an assault with five hundred picked men, 
England shores the best blood of Europe, which would undoubtedly have been success- 
ihe Carver! tho Biradfords. the Witslows ful. While perfecting his preparations he 
: : "| learned that Admiral Dahlgren was about 


Tyndall bas lately treated—which he says efichcovers the British waters in both hem- | publig opinion, against such a vote, was as| the Vanes, and a host of other worthies, the making asimilar attempt with a force of sail- 


‘tis probably the most important discovery of | spheres and the high seas between, with Eng. | 


the present century.”” He then adds that jis pirates under the confederate flag, will | of the statute book against murder. And 


stringent and as strictly enforced as the law | 


He at once desisted, and awaited the 


best blood and the best brains—and who) ors, 
The force in Sum- 


have transmitted these qualities to their chil- result of the naval attack. 
ter was, it seems, underestimated by the Ad- 


sped Pe : ‘ ; 
Lord Bacon seems to have gra the true | bring us instantly into warwith England. | in twenty-four hours after the people elected dren, a people whose character and whose in- | *! . ; 
miral, and in consequence, the attempt failed, 


theory of heat, so far as the knowledge of There are not two dozen respectable Americans 
his times would allow, and that Aristotle held | ho would hesitate to assent to this. No, it is 
views in many respects similar. He pays jn Hngland that there is need of informa- 
Tyndall a deserved compliment for the ‘“‘deli- | tion, it is the interests and the honor of Eng- 
cacy of his experiments and the remarkable jand that need protection. Her true sons 
distinctness of their results.”’ must guard her from the crime of a war for 
Glancing at the uses of phonography and | Slavery, a war begotten of avarice, prejudice 
the necessity for adopting the decimal system | and perfidy, and sure toend in the ruin of 
of weights and measures, long ago recom- | British commerce, and the disgrace of the 
mended in this country by John Quincy British name. 
Adams, and in England by Sir John Bow-| But we do not anticipate such awar. With 
ring, he comes to Darwin’s theory, and Ly- France we are likely to cross swords, and 
ell’s evidences of man’s antiquity. He gen- that very speedily. We have trusty infor- 
tly rebukes Darwin and his followers for formation of a military alliance between the 
pushing their theory too far, but in a modi- fictitious Mexican government, edited at Paris, 
fied form gives in his adhesion to it. and the declining despotism at Richmond. In 
Of Lyell he says, ‘‘The evidences bearing Louisiana and California the emissaries of the 
upon the antiquity of men have recently Emperor are busy plotting to detach those 
been produced in a collected and most log- States from their allegiance and annex them, 
ically-treated form by Sir Charles Lyell. | with Texas, tothe bastard Empire in Mesico. 
It seems no longer possible to doubt that The Church of Rome is at work with its ac- 
the human race has existed on the earth in customed arts to strengthen the French pow- 
a barbarian state for a period far exceed- er; while the people of France, with cries 
ing the limit of historical record.” of liberty on their lips, are apparently ready 
Doubtless these assertions led to some dis- to uphold their stock jobbing sovereign in his 
cussion in the subsequent sessions of the as crusade for Slavery and Despotism in the 
sociation; but they are becoming the accepted New World. 
belief of the world, and the Catholic Church — This war too we have striven to avoid, but 
with its mouldy magnificence of superstitions when it comes we shall meet it with joy. It 
will find Lyell and Darwin worse foes than shall go hard but we will better the instrue- 
Renan. |tion of Louis Napoleon in such affairs. 
On the other hand, M. Elie de Beaumont, Hitherto we have abstained from interference 


the 





the great antiquity of the deposits tacked by France we shall not neglect a Ku- 


« 


Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency, South. 
Carolina was in a state of incipient revolt. | 
The Louisville Democrat therefore only | 
makes a demand which must in some shape | 
or other, be complied’ with, if the slavehold- | 
ers are to be restored to their ancient rights | 
and prestige. Let the people understand | 
this matter and look it in the face. Let. 
them make up their minds not only to yield | 
to this demand, but also to do it without, 
grumbling, for if they pass under this new ' 
yoke, they had better quietly stay under it 
and not try to revolt again. In the face of 
_ the experience of the jast half dozen years, 
‘and of the high pretentions which the rebel 
leaders still maintain, even in the midst of 
defeat, it does not seem possible that the 
_masses of the South should ever consent to 
_a renewal of the irrepressible conflict on 
terms of equality. In a war which is elear- , 


ly seen and acknowledged by both sides and | 
“and by the world to be an abolition war,— 


_a war for the abolition of slavery, or the ab- 
olition of freedom, in which one or the other 
must suffer a disastrous eclipse if not final 
death, it is incredible that the advantage we 
‘have gained over the powers of evil should 
be relinquished. And most incredible of 
all is it that the political friends and disciples 
of the man who at Rochester in 1858 de- | 
_elared that the systems of free labor and slave | 
labor were “‘not only incongruous but incom- 





ly existed together in our. country and they | 


etitatoone bear warneny to the purity and | vith the loss of half the men engaged in the 
worthiness of their origin ? expedition. 
MARYL AND. Here are the latest rebel despatches from 


Charleston. 
The irrepressible conflict is beginning to} Charleston, Sept. 14. The enemy is 
rage in Maryland with a vehemence almost perfecting arrangements for the permanent 
al to that which characterizes its warfare | "°CUP@nO0 emetis layed. Fe ie eventing 
bi a cymge : _, | lines of telegraph along the whole Island, 
in Missouri. Governor Bradford is out with converting battery Wagner into a powerful 
a long letter to Francis Thomas in which he | work, and enlarging their bomb proots, ete. 
declares in favor of gradual emancipation, | They fire upon our boats plying in the har 


ere : : din his | bor from battery’ Gregg. 
ane prtget limerif. to recomment Sis Charleston, Sept. 15. A lieutenant and 


next message to the legislature, the calling of five men were killed today by an explosion 
a convention for the purpose of changing the on James Island. A telegraph line to con- 
Constitution of the State, so that the great; nect Point Cummings with Fort Pulaski is 


social change may be legally accomplished. | in the course of construction by the Yankees 
' All previous rumors of the capture of Moul- 


" Sere yak ee roennes may T°" ‘trie and James Island are therefore un- 
ceive the needful amendment in 1864, and gyinded. 

then the gradual process would commence.’  ‘TYiere seems to have been no concert  be- 
The Governor is quite severe upon the ul-! tyoon the army and navy on the oceasion, 
tras, especially upon Judge Bond of Balti-’ and we hear vague rumors of a quarrel be- 
more, whose recent letter to the Secretary Of | tween the two commanders. 

War in favor of drafting the slaves of Mary: Gon. Gillmore is buildigg new works nearer 
land into the army, instead of forming regi- | Charleston, and preparing to shell the town, 
ments of free colored men, and so increasing ‘which may not surrender for weeks to come. 
the value of slave labor and perpetuating | 

the influence ef ie slave system, excites his' Gen. Lee’s army is falling back, appar- 
strong indignation. He prates about the} ently on Richmond; and it is thought that he 
rights of property as glibly as Bramlette of | will send large detachments to Charleston 
Kentucky, or the Raleigh Unionists. We and East Tennessee. It is not impossible 
make considerable allowance, however, for however, that he is drawing on our army for 
the Governor and for his timid associates. another battle in a position favorable to him- 


An election is approaching in Maryland, | self. ’ 








name in geology, has declared in the affairs of Europe, but if we are at- "patible ;’’ that ‘they never have permanent. ‘and with characteristic cowardice, the old| It was reported in Washington on Wednes- 


Whig politicians, honest Union men after | day night, that some of our troops are six or 


Inside was | 


| Th first intelligence we had of the evacua- | 


At 11 P. M. on the 8th inst., a boat ex- 


The following naval officers were captured | 
Licut. E. P. | 


We also took four boats and | 


There was no fir- | 


they attempted to cross the Rapidan, but arms, and all oceedings opposed to your 
were opposed and stopped in three places. | own municipal 


The losses on both sides were slight. Gor- | ss good feeling and Cepeda . 
SS aes 7 On, because your munici aw has not sut- 
consville is 18 miles beyond. It is supposed |ficient detective power. O Thes give’ it that 
that the main body of the rebel army is con- | power. Youare not, as we are, bouad by a 
centrated Mere. [ceeatietion: Your parliament is omnipo- 
Great , gloom prevails at Richmond in/ tent. If it is not skilful enough to invent a 


consequence of the loss of East Tennessee, | a _ 2: enable such atrocities to be 
‘ , _. | detected and prevented, let it copy the 1] 

d the ad ~ sorgia. | “4s G cotuaee nak ck 

and the advance of Rosecrans into Georgia. | Whi we passed for that purpose, and which 


The tide of victory in the West flows on | oe i. : ONS 
without a ripple, and almost without a con- M Dp #0 se 2 ~— ‘a - ves, 
flict. East Tennessee is in our hands by the |” ne “y mn 8 “ae who, f be cant 
speak French, as we hear, can speak and 


double headed campaign of Rosecrans and |’. : 
|think very plain and sound English. Our 


i] 


| Burnside, from whom we give despatches be- | 
| : . s | Pz i p » , 
| tow: hie ieet ta Boni Steaieillins: arrots, as might be expected, are ready to 


Camp Near Trenton, Sept. 9, 8.30 P. | gz ta ia : . a. p 

'M. ‘To Major Gen. Halleck, General in| vegies fot ear that the question of 
Chief: Chattanooga is ours without a strug: | Tcognizing the South has been up again in 
| gle, and East Tennessee is free. Our move the Emperor’s cabinet, and that a majority 
| on the enemy’s flank and rear progresses, favor recognition, but are not yet ready to 
| while the tail of his retreating column will | ayow it. War with France Ss Selick as 


| not escape unmolested. Our troops from | Wadlidiiis te Se seush inaes ‘crobebde: th 
this side entered Chattanooga about noon. | I e than 


| Those north of the river are crossing. | with England. 

Bera Sia Neiebucl | The Paris Pays denies that the American 
| hist. Che Baggs Ye: Gein: Doheaton | eae has — any protest to the 
| and Forrest skirmished with the enemy near ; ee ee oe 
| Dalton on Friday. Forrest was wounded. Bema 

| The Yankees —— roe Gen. | The same paper asserts that an aid de 
s zalayette on camp of the Archduke Maximilian, of Aus- 


| the same day, and the enemy being too!;,;. y; , 

._ tria, will embark ednesday. at S 

| strong, fell back. A general engagement is ies - bg Wednesday, at Southamp- 

| expected. Gen. Rosecrans oceupies Chatta- “°"» © argos with a mission to Mexico. 

| nooga, and it is reported that Burnside has La France alleges that President Davis 

| joined him. _ has sent an extraordinary mission to the Pro- 

n Pata , : 

| The following official report from Gen. | visional Government of Mexico, with propo- 

_ Burnside, has been received : | Sals of recognition. 

| | r . 

| Cumberland Gap, Sept. 9, 1363. To! The Frankfort Congress has adjourned af- 
Maj. Gen. Halleck, General in Chief: [| ter passing the Austrian measures. 

ae —— you onl a gp re to; The Arabia brings news to the 5th. Earl 

| the occupation of Knoxville by our forces. | Russell has civen ¢ ; - 

\ ws Ss as given a most unsatis ‘ 

Since then a cavalry expedition has been sent | "3 enieneny: ane 

| up the railroad to within a few miles of Bris-| 

| tol, capturing some three locomotives and | piratical vessels on the Mersey, rehearsing 

twenty odd cars. | the old drivel about ‘creditable witnesses” 
Another force, composed of two regiments | ‘British law,” ete. When was “British 

_of infantry and two regiments of cavalry, 1) Jaw” eyer known to stand in the w ‘ 

brought to this place in person to reinforce | ae ne Way Oo ee 

Gen. Shackelford, who was here with two | 

regiments of cavalry, Col. De Courcy be-| do not mean more than Russell says, we shall 

ing 4 the Kentucky side, with a brigade | have war with England in six weeks, as we 

which I startgd in that direction before leav-} seem likely to have with France. 

ing Kentueky. The infantry brigade mareh- | The London Star of the § : 

red from Knoxville to this place—sixty miles | i Bie ” agen 7 the oth has an in- 

'—in fifty-two hours. ‘The garrison here, tignant editorial against this foolish Earl, 

consisting of over 2000 men and fourteen _ who is playing with fire in the powder maga- 

| pieces of artillery, made an unconditional | zine. Bulwer’s epigram about 

| surrender at 3 P. M. today, without a fight. | 

(Signed) <A. KE. Burnsipe, Maj. Gen. 

It it rumored that Gen. Burnside has re- | ever dreamed, perhaps. 

An important pamphlet on the Mexican 

campaign in Tennessee retrieved the reputa-| question, ascribed to an official organ, has 
. . se “ ots ae 

It is said been published, entitled, “France, Mexico 

It sets forth the in- 





| wer to the Emancipation Society, about the 


ish ambition or avarice? If the Government 





2 “The calm Johnny who upset the coach,” 
| Is to be justified on a grander seale than he 
| 
signed his place, now that he has, by the 
‘tion he lost in Virginia and Ohio. 
| that the President is unwilling to aceept his and the Confederates.’ 
| resignation. 

will move on perhaps not very fast, but with _federate States and the impossibility of the 
_ sure steps. Te-establishment of the American Union, 
Hind Siw Odes os tae as maintaining that an American war may be 


; ss Ay usefal to France, if 2 separati hens ; 
Franklin’s expedition was sailing down the | anee, if a separation between the 


North and South be definitely pr 

: } i initely 0 
river on the 5th, supposed to be bound for)... apg : algae 
| | for it is certain the Confederate States will be 


| Texas. : 
Gen. Giust lad avrived in Mae allies and will guarantee us from an. at- 
and had a great levee at the residence of 
Gen. Banks. 

On the evening of the 4th, the troops un- 


der command of Gen. Washburne, were re- | : 
Subs ent says he has good reason to believe that 
is SC- 


the pamphlet on Mexico and the confeder- 
ates expresses not only the opinion but the in- 


tack from the North—will fulfil. our hopes, 
and our manufacturers will obtain the cotton 
| which is absolutely necessary for them. 

| The Morning Herald’s Paris correspond: 


viewed by Gens. Grant and Banks. 
_ quent to the review, Gen. Grant, who was 
/ mounted upon a restive horse, which became | 
frightened and attempted to run away, came 
in collision with a carriage, when the horse 
partly fell on Gen, Grant, but his injuries are 
not of a formidable nature. 
Gen. Banks has declared trade between | be delayed. 


New Orleans and the West free from restriec- | ; 
| he considers the punphlet in such perfect 


harmony with the known leanings of the Km- 
The news by the Scotia and Cityof Man- | peror, that he thinks it worth while to notice 
| chester is of great interest. The Zimes ‘it, and that if Slidell, who has lately had re- 
_ prints a letter from Nassau Senior, warning peated interviews with Drouyn De L’buys, 
_the English people of the danger of war with | following upon audiences with the Emperor 
us, should the rebel pirates be allowed to sail | himself, had received carte blanche to pub- 
from the dock ofthe ‘honest neutral,” | lish the pamphlet in Paris, he could not have 


tentions of the Imperial Government. As 
to the period when these intentions will be ear- 
ried into effect, it depends exclusively on the 
| Emperor, but we may rest assured it will not 


The Daily News correspondent writes that 


tion. 


‘veracious Mr. Laird. Mr. Senior says, written more favorably for the Southern 


: among other things : | Cause or apologized more ingeniously for the 
I have conversed during the last month | institution of slavery than does this pamph- 
with Americans of both parties. On one Jet. « 
subject only are they unnanimous ; and that | 
is, that the escape of these vessels will pre- | 
duce the evil which we haye exercised so | 
‘much forbearance, and endured such suffer- | 


So we may expect to see Napoleon openly 
on the side of the slave mongers very soon. 


aws, and to international _ 





> . . ‘ . . 
osecrans 1s Georgia 3 ‘rest which Franee has eiaeh 7 . 
\osecrans is in Georgia and terest which France has to recognize the Con- 


' ing to prevent—a war with the North. 
They all believe that, whatever the wish of 


| The Richmond Hnguirer of the 11th in- 
stant says : 
The office, type, and presses of the 


the Northern Government, the indignation | Relea 100 Standard sdiiak be Wil 
aieien, wN. U., standard, edite ry 1l- 


and rage of the Northern people will foree it 
to declare war. This is the expectation of 
my Federal friends, who look on a war 
against us with horror, and of my confeder- 


ate friends, who exult in its approach. This | 
isthe object for which, in their utmost penu- | 


ry, they are spending hundreds of thousands 
on these ships. The ravages of the Ala- 
bama and Florida do not seriously injure the 
military force of the Federals, but they en- 
rage them. The conderates have always 
looked to foreign support. They long hoped 
that want of cotton would lead the English 
Government to attack the Federals. They 
now bribe English shipbuilders to do so. 

He then goes on to quote from a conver- 
sation held with Mr. Dayton in Paris last 


May, in which our Minister to France put 


ina nutshell, the question of the vessels of 


war now building for the South. He said : 

My expectation of peace between you and 
us, depends much on the manner in which 
you deal with the ironsides which the confed- 
erates are now building in England and 
Scotland. You excuse yourselves for not 
having stopped the Alabama on the ground that 
she was not obviously a ship of war. 
ships are so. No merchant-vessel is plated. 
We maintain they are intended for the con- 
federates—intended to prey upon the com- 
merce of the Federals, your friends. [low 


| 


These , 


| liam Holden, have been destroyed by a par- 
| ty of Georgia soldiers. Mr. Holden was in 
| Petersburg at the time. In return for this 
| outrage, the citizens and friends of the Stand- 
ard destroying the office of the State Jour- 
nal. Governor Vance reached the spot af- 
ter the work of destruction was nearly com- 
pleted, and begged the crowd to desist, re- 
buking them for the act, and telling them 
that no such example had been set in Lin- 
coln’s dominion. 
The proprietors of the Baltimore Repub- 
lican, have been arrested by order of Gen. 
| Schenck, for venting their disloyalty by pub- 

lishing in their paper on Friday a piece of 
| poetry entitled ‘*The Southern Cross.’’ The 
| three were sent across our lines. 

The proprietors of the Republican had 
been frequently warned by the authorities 
against the publication of disluyal  senti- 
ments. 

These three attacks on the freedom of the 

press are worthy of notice, occurring as they 
did, on the same day, but on different sides 
It is hard to say 
which injured editor the copperheads will 
side with in North Carolina, but probably 
with those most friendly to slavery. 


| of the line of our armies. 


can we prove it except bythe facts which | 


are already as obvicus as they can be made? 
For what other purposes can they be intend- 
ed? The builders alone have the documents 
by which the innocent destination of the ships 
canbe shown. You should call on the build- 
ers to produce them. If they refuse, you 
may safely assume that they are intended to 
attack us. Ido not ask you to confiscate 
them, or even to stop their progress, but 
merely to detain them until the builders 
prove, which they can do in a day, the inno- 
_ cence of their destination. In the Crimean 
war we did much more. We actually 
stopped the progress of the Alexandra on 
the suspicion that she was intended for the 
Russians. Not an axe or a hammer was 
allowed to be lifted in her. We found our 
laws as you have found yours, insufficient. 


around Abbeville where the famous jawbone | ropean alliance, and there is one great Power | never can ;” that the contest is not ephem-' their sort we dare say, are shrinking from eight miles beyond Culpepper. On Monday ‘ We amended them. You merely fold your | 


The State government of Mississippi, at 
last accounts, was in Noxubee county, on the 
Alabama border, five hundred miles from the 
eapital. That of Missonti was at Little 
Rock, in Arkansas. The Governor and 
State officers of Louisiana were on board 
an old steamboat up one of the bayous of the 
Mississippi River, and Governor Isham G. 
Harris, with the archives of Tennessee, was 
somewhere in the mountains in the northern 
part of Alabama. ; 

The ‘‘disciples of Webster” who believe 
in State Rights, are requested to notice this 


state of things and see what can be done 
about it. We fear itis a case past their 
surgery. 
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Out of the mach smée. of the Southern 
heart, which has been so long “‘fired,’”’ comes 
the following authentic flash on the question 
of negro soldiers We quote the Savannah 
News of September 2d : 

A joint committee of the Alabama Legis- 
ture, just adjourned, reported a resolution 
‘‘in favor of the proposition to employ slaves 
in the military service of the confederate 
States, which proposition we perceive, is fa- 
vored by many of the presses of Mississippi 
and Alabama.” After discussion in the Al- 
abama House the resolution was adopted by 
a vote of sixty-eight yeas to twelve nays, af- 
ter striking out the words ‘“‘military’’ before 
service, and ‘‘soldiers’’ at the end of the res- 
olution. The resolution was amended and 
reads as follows : 

That it is the duty of Congress to provide 
by law for the employment in the service of 
the confederate States of America, in such 
situations and in such numbers as may be 
found necessary, the able bodied slaves of 
the country, whether as pioneers, sappers and 
miners, cooks, nurses and teamsters. 

In this form we can see no objection to the 
resolution. Nor can the Commonwealth. 





The Richmond Enquirer of the 7th urges 
Lee to a new invasion of Pennsylvania, in a 
leader of which the following is an extract : 

The success of the Northern democratic 
pry would be no longer doubtful should Gen. 


2e once more advance on Meade. Parties 
in the United States are so nearly balanced, 


that the least advantage thrown in favor of | 
Should the con- | 


one will insure its success, 
federate army remain quiescent on the banks 
of the Rappabannock, the boastful bragga- 


docia of the Yankee official reports will be 


confirmed, and Lincoln and Halleck will 
point jo triumph to the crippled condition of 
the confederate army as a confirmation of the 
great victory won in Pennsylvania. 

The democrats, unable to gainsay such 
evidence, will be constrained to enter the 
contest for the speakership shorn of the 
principal part of their strength—the dis- 
graceful management and conduct of the 
war. Gen. Lee must turn politician as well 
as warrior, and we believe he will prove the 
most successful politician the confederacy has 
ever produced. He may so move and direct 


his army as to produce political results whieh | 


in their bearing upon this war will prove 
more effectual than the bloodiest victories. 
Ler im prive Meape into WasnhINnGTon, 
AND HE WILL AGAIN RAISE THE SPIRITS UF THE 
DEMOCKATS, CONFIRM THEIR TIMID, AND GIVE 
CONFIDENCE TO THEIR WAVERING. 


Who can doubt the sincerity of this? It) 


isof a picce with the late declaration of 
Maury in England ; and must convince every 
patriot in the democratic party that nothing is 
to be gained for the country by that organiza- 


tion, which has now become the indispensa- | 


ble ally of the Southern traitors. 





Judge Cadwallader, of the U.S. District 
Court, Philadelphia, while deciding that the 
Conscription act is constitutional, gives his 
opinion that the decision of the Board of En- 
rollment in regard to a conseript is not final, 
but that an appeal to the Courts through the 
writ of habeas corpus can be made. 

- Julge Grier of the Supreme Court was 
present when the decision was made and is 


said to have fully agreed to it. 


ing friends in New York, or is there still 
doubt enough to. warrant their burning down 
a Deaf and Dumb Asylum ? 





The career of the Florida is attracting , 


much attention in Europe. 

The 7émes publishes some particulars as 
related by Capt. Mafhtt. 
treated all his prisoners of war with the great- 
est respect. He says the Anglo Saxon was 
sixty miles from Cork when eaptured, and 
the pilot was referred to the confederate g ov- 
ernment for a settlement of any just claim 
As to quitting Brest, he 


He claims to have 


he might have. 
said he expected there would soon be seven 
or cight Federal vessels outside the only 
narrow inlet, but as be had run eight block- 
ades already it would go hard but he would 
run the ninth 

The Paris Moniteur says the Florida, sail- 
ing under the confederate flag, entered Brest 
to repair damages. Her reception was ae- 
cording to the ordinary principles of interna- 
tional law. At the opening of the war the 
Emperor's Government, in accord with other 
powers, recognized the confederate govern- 
ment as beligerents, and declared its inten- 
tion of observing a_ strict neutrality. 
tween two parties in like circumstances, it is 
the right as well as the duty of neutrals to 


permit vessels of belligerents to procure , 


means, not for fighting purposes but for navi- 
gation, therefore it has been decided that 
the Florida could be to pro- 
cure all that was indispensable to maintain 
her in a good navigable state, without her 
being able to make purchases tending to 


permitted 


recruit her war arrangements. 

We would commend to both France and 
England the Manifesto written by Gibbon in 
1779 and issued by the British Government 
as setting forth their grounds for making war 
on France, who had sheltered the American 
privateers and fitted out new ones. 
ease is much stronger now on our side than 
it was then for England. This able paper 
may be found in the Annual Register for 
17. 

There is much doubt whether the steam 
rams of Mr. Laird will be allowed to sail. 
Of course everybody knows their destination, 
but some affect to doubt it : 

The Liverpool Post says it now appears 


that they were built for the confederate gov- , 


ernment. Neither the French Government 
nor the French peopfe were concerned in the 


The 


rams were to be paid for out of the confed- 


busiuess, but a French banker was. 


erate loan. M. Langier was one of the con- 
tractors for that loan, and also guaranteed 
for the payment of the contract with Laird. 
He bas a contract on both of them, and may, 
therefore, ultimately become their owner, but 
then the law would have to deal with a new 
feature in the transaction, Langier might 
sell them to the British Government at the 
cost price, and they are well worth the money, 
not for sea but for coast and harbor service. 
For privateers they are totally unfit. 

The Paris Pays states that the two vessels 
are not constructed by the French Govern- 


Will this 


satisfy Gov. Seymour and his  child-murder- 


Be- | 


The | 


by Mr. Sumner, and (we presume) a paper | 


ment, but have been ordered by the Govern- 
ment of Egypt, as their names indicate. 
A Paris letter of the Ist states that the 
Florida is still at the port of Brest, and the 
| journals say that not only is she going to be 
| seized by the owners of certain French ves- 
sels burnt by her, but for the burning of 
| British vessels. A British man-of-war is ly- 
ing in wait for ber. All this it is hoped 
_will give time for American armed vessels to 
arrive. Some of the officers of the slorida 
| are now at Paris spending their money. 





| Maine has gone for the Union by a great 
_majority—some 15000. This will be bad 
news to the New York traitors who are fast 
losing their hold on the people there. The 
total vote of 226 towns is as follows: Sam- 
uel Cony, 48,934; Bion Bradbury, 33,877. 
Majority for Cony, 15,057. 

The towns to come in will increase this 
majority. 

In Pennsylvania, Gen. Butler is ‘to take 
the stump for Gov. Cartin. 








A letter has been found in Brownsville, 
Arkansas, from Kirby Smith to Marma- 
duke, formerly commanding there, explain- 
_inga plan for the States west of the Missis- 
| sippi seceding yet further from the confeder- 
acy and claiming the protection of France. 
The letter adds that a number of the rebel 


arrange their plans. 





Gold has fluctuated but little this week 
| and now stands at 133. The Boston banks 
-hold $7,591,589: the New York banks 
_ $32,018,107 ; a slight increase. There are 
| nearly a hundred banks in the country under 
Mp. Chase’s new law. 





Amid the general rejoicings for our victo- 

_ ties, it is a pity to cast a cloud over the pub- 
lic satisfaction, but we are compelled to 
think something is going wrong. ‘*Why we 
think so is’ as the President would say, be- 
cause Mr. Seward has issued a_ particularly 
complacent, not to say boastful despatch to 

| our foreign Ministers. We have always no- 
ticed that when Mr. Seward recites what we 
_have done and are going to do, something is 
ina bad way. The paper is dated on the 
12th of August, and among other things, re- 
lates what has been the effect of the Emanci- 
We 


strongly suspect that Mr. Seward is turning 


pation Proclamation on the Slaves. 


abolitionist from certain paragraphs in this 
despatch. 

Mr. F. L. Olmstead, long known to the 
public as the writer of several books on 
| Southern slavery, but lately in the employ 


of the Sanitary Commission, sailed for Cali- | 
fornia on Monday, to take charge of the | 
Mariposa mines, at a salary of $10,000 a | 


year. It is a pity that the country should 
{ . . 
lose his services, when they are se much 


| needed. 





to the rebels, we are told. The crops are 


good, the price of negroes high, and 100,- | 


000 of the latter have been brought in dur- 


sippi. It is estimated that 150,000 bales of 
old cotton are in the State. ; 


The Commencement Exercises of Dr. | 
Lewis’s ‘‘Institute for Physical Education” , 


| were attended by a large and attentive com- 
pany on Monday night, at the Tremont Tem- 
ple In the absence of Governor Andrew, 
Ex-Governor Boutwell presided, and opened 


the meeting with a brief and felicitous speech. | 


Dr. Lewis and several other gentlemen made’ | 
but the,| ment and nation if he would issue a decree mak- 


brief speeches during the evening, 


| of much spirit and culture. 


appropriate, and she was heartily applauded 
by the audience. 

The exercises in gymnastics were various 
and pleasing. Some of the postures assumed 
were perhaps more exhilarating than grace- 
ful, but the whole effect was fine, antl the as- 
sembly broke up at ten o'clock, delighted 
with what they had seen and heard. 


| worthy undertaking! 





ing to the law of March 3d 1863, wHenever 
the civil or military officers of the Govern- 
ment hold men in custody who properly come 
under the control of military law. By so 
doing, he simply puts in foree a power grant- 
ed him by the last Congress, but already ex- 
ercised under the pressure of public emer- 
gency. 





The forthcoming number of the Adlantic 


will contain a poem by Mr. Emerson, a letter | 
' recent arrivals from Europe. The ship canal 


to Carlyle by Mr. Wasson, a political paper 


on the French naval power by Rev. Mr. Rey- 
nolds. Afaemillan for September contains a 
kind of answer to Carlyle by J. M. Ludlow 
a London barrister who bas written a good 
book about India. Mr. Wasson’s paper is bet- 
ter than most of the replies yet printed, 
which have been surpassingly poor. 


> 





Tue Stare Loan —An error crept into 
the advertisement for *‘Proposals for a loan to 
the Commonwealth of $1,800,000.’ The 
mistake was first made in the Advertiser, from 


papers authorized to copy it. The five hun- 
dred thousand dollars ‘Bounty Tax’’ scrip, 
is a twenty years scrip, and nota thirty years 
serip as announced. The scrip advertised 
for is as follows : 
Coast Defence, one million 20 years. 
Troy and Greenfield Railroad, three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, 30 years: 
Bounty Fund, five hundred thousand dol. 
lars, 20 years. 
We learn that the indications are that the 
| bids for thé'serip will be very large and very 
| low. 








| 
| 


| 


i 
| 


leaders are to meet at Austin, Texas, soon to | 


Accounts from Texas are very flattering | 


ing the last year from Louisiana and Missis- | 


best of all was made by Miss Powell, a mem- | 


ber of the graduating class, and a young lady | 
The mannerand | 8ellors, generals and admirals were originally 


May | 
Dr. Lewis live long, and succeed in his 


The President has issued a proclamation | 
suspending the writ of abeas corpus, accord | 


| progress of events. 


utmost importance to them, and us, that the 


| 
| 
| 
| exchange of their condition from slavery to 
| 
{ 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The Epucationa, Commiss1on ror Freep- 
MEN, which has been quietly but earnesly en-| 

ged, daring the past year, in gathering the | 
gaged, & the pass year, ee g 
emancipated slaves, at Port Royal and other 
localitiés, into schools; placing th8m under | 
the guidance and direction of wise and con-' 
siderate superintendents; imparting to them | 
the rudiments of a common-school education; 
cultivating in them habits of industry, econo- | 
my, self-reliance, and self-respect; and thus , 
fitting them for the duties and responsibilities | 
of freemen,—finds that the demands upon its | 
labors and resources are multiplying with the 





Wherever our urmies advance the decree | 


* . . . { 
number of freed men within our lines is con- | 


| freedom should be made of solid and perma- 


nent advantage, by continuing the methods 
already employed, and the use of such others 
as experience shall prove to be neccessary. 
As the field of labor is thus constantly 
widening, the Commission tas found it ne- 
cessary to make a more extended application 
for moncy and means to meet these demands; 


rinG Moopy to travel as its agent in New 
England, and present the claims of the Com- 
mission by public lectures and otherwise; and, 
in the prosecution of his labors, he will lecture 
in the towns and cities of New England, 
during the coming season Our friends 
should see that all needful arrangements are 
made for the occasion, by obtaining a suita- 
| ble place for the meeting, and giving an ex- 
tended notice, so as to secure to the Commis- 
sion the largest pecuniary results of his ef- 
forts. As he comes in the name of our 
common humanity, his appeal will be clear 
of all political or sectarian bias; so that all 
may cordially co-operate in the good work in 
which he is engaged. 

Freepom in East Tennesser.—The 
Nashville Union says : 

“The prospects of emancipation look quite 
hopeful in Kast Tennessee, and her people 
will be ready at a very early day to unite in 
a plan to free the State of Tennessee from a 
system which enriches a mere handful of cit- 
| izens—less than the’ population of one pros- 
| perous county, in fact—at the expense of the 
| whole Commonwealth. The logie of the 
| mountaineers may be thus briefly stated. 
Slavery nourishes pride, aristocracy, and love 
| of despotic government. It is the parent of 
| the present rebellion, which, divested of all 
| its flimsy disguise, is a war against free gov- 
ernment. Therefore, it is our duty as patriots 
possessing common sense, to remove speedily 
| from our midst the cause of our present trou- 
| bles and the stumbling of the National Union. 
| We believe that nine-tenths of the loyalists of 

Middle Tennessee entertain the same opin- 
' ion.” 














—t > 
The American Telegraph Company an- 
nounce the opening of an office at Chatta- 
nooga, and the receptiou of business for that 
| place. 





CHARLES SUMNER'S SPEECH. 
Concluded from Fourth Page. 


| British officials into practical Abolitionists when- 

ever they were in foreign countries. He sought to 
' enlist other European governments in the same 

policy, and to this end requested them to forbid 
' all their functionaries, residing in slave-holding 
communities, to be interested in slave property or 
in any holding or hiring of slaves. Denmark fora 
moment hesitated, from an unwillingness to debar 
its officers in slave countries from acting according 
to the laws where they resided, when the minister 
at once cited in support of his request, the exam- 
ple of Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Naples and Por- 
tugal, all of which without delay had yielded to 
| this British Intervention; and Denmark ranged 
herself in the list. (Jdid, p. 42. Vol. xliv. Class C, 
| pp. 7-15.) Nor was this indefatigable Propagan- 
| da confined in its operations to the Christian Pow- 
| ers. With a sacred pertinacity it reached into dis- 

tant Mohammedan regions, where Slavery was im- 
| bedded not only in the laws, but in the habits, the 

social system, and the very life of the people, and 
, called upon the Government to act against it. No 

impediment stood in the way; no prejudice, na- 
| tonal or religious. To the Schah of Persia, ruling 
' a vast, outlying slave empire, Lord Palmerston 

announced the desire of the British Government 
' “to see the condition of Slavery abolished in every 

part of the world;” “that it congeived much good 

might be accomplished even in Mohammedan 
| countries by steady perseverance and by never 
omitting to take advantage of faverable opportu- 
| nities,” and “that the Schah would be doing a 
thing extremely acceptable to the British Govern- 


ing it penal for a Persian to purchase slaves.” 
(Ibid, 1842, Vol. xliv. Class D, p. 70.) To the 
| Sultan of Turkey, whose mother was a slave, 
whose wives were all slaves, and whose very coun- 


laves, he made a similar appeal, and he sought to 


the matter of ber short address were entirely | win the dependent despot by reminding him that 


only in this way could he hope for that good will 
which was s0 essential to his government; “‘that 
the continued support of Great Baitain will for 
some years to come be an object of importance to 
the Porte; that this support cannot be given ef- 
Sectually unless the sentiments and opinions of 
the majority of the British natioh shall be favora- 
' ble to the Turkish Government, and that the 
whole of the British nation unanimmsly desire 
beyond almost any thing e/se to put an end to the 
practice of making silaves.”’ (Ibid, 1841, Vol. 


xliv. Class D, p. 73.) Such at that time was the 
| voice of the British people. Since Cromwell plead- 


The World’s Convention against Slavery saw itself 


transfigured, while platform speeches were trans- | 
fuzed into diplomatic notes. The Convention, | Bellgerency. — 
earnest for Universal Emancipation, declared that | consti utes Belligereacy on land, there must bs a 


“the friendly interposition of Great Britain could 
be employed for ne nobler purpose;”’ and, as if to 
crown its work, in an address to Lord Palmerston, 
humbly and earnestly implored his lordship “to 
use his high authority for connecting the over- 
throw of slavery with the consolidation of peace;”’ | 
and all these words were at once adopted in foreign 
despatches as expressing the sentiments of Her | 
Majesty’s Government. (Jdid, 1841, Vol. xxx. 
Ciass D, pp. 15, 16.) Better watch-words there | 
could not be, nor any more worthy of the British 
name. There can no consolidation of peace 
without the overthrow of Slavery. This is as true 
now as when first uttered. Therefore is Great 
Britain still bound to her original faith; nor can 
she abandon the cause of which she was the de- | 
clared Protectress without the betrayal of Peace, 


| as well as the betrayal of Liberty. 


| 


But even now while I speak this same conspicu- 
ous fidelity to a sacred cause is announced by the. 


across the Isthmus of Suez, first attempted by the 
early Pharaohs, and at last undertaken by French 
influence under the auspices of the Pacha of t, 
is most zealously opposed by Great Britain—for 
the declared reason, that in its construction 
“forced labor’ is employed, which this Power can- 
not in conscience sanction. 

Not even to complete this vast improvement, 
teinging the East the West near together, for 
which mankind has waited throughout long cen- 
turies, will Great Britain depart from the rule 
which she has so gloriously declared. Slavery is 
wrong; therefore it cannot be employed. The 
canal must stop if it cannot be built without ‘forced 
labor.” [v} 


No Concessio& oF Ocean BegQiceRENcY 
wiTHovT a Prizs Court;—EsPeciaLLy To 
ReBet SLAVE-MONGERS. 

Too macb have I spoken for your patience, if 
not enouch for the cause. But there is yet another 
topic which I have reserved to the last, because 


which paper it was copied by all the other logically it belongs there, or at least it can be best 


considered in the gath-red light of the previous 
discussion. [te immediate, practica! interest is 
great I refer to the concession of Belligerent 
Rights, being the firs: staze to lodependenc-. 
Great Britain let the way in acknowledging the 
embryo government of Rebel Slive-moogers as 
Bellicerents on sea a3 Weil as on land, and, by a. 
Proclamation of the Qaeen, declared her neatrality 
between the two parties, thus lifting the embrvo 
governmest of Ranel Slave-moozers, which was 
nothing els than orgavized aod agressive Slavery, 
to an eqaality on sea as ei! as on land with i's 
ancient ally, the Narional Governmeat. Her: was 
a blunder, 1f not a crime—noot merely in the alac- 
rity with which it was done, bat in coieg i: at all. 
Ic was folie immediately by Fraoce, aod then. 
nv Soain, Holand and Brazil. Tae concession of 


’ Beiligerent Rights oo lara was only a name and 


nothing more; the-efore [ sav nothing aboat it | 
Bat the concession of Belli on the, 


and for this purpose it bas engaged Mr. Lo- 


ble also to this concession. First, Tae embdry> 
veroment bas po maritime oc naval Beliigereut 
‘ghts, de j.a0d secondly, an embryo gov 
er; ment ot K+b-l Slave-monger~ ‘cannot Rave tte | 
cnsract:r de facto which wou'd j astity the conces- | 
sion of of maritime or naval Beingerency; se that | 
coald the concession be viecicated on the first 
g'Ou00, it mast fail on the seeoni i 
Toe conc-ssion ot Ocean Belligerency is a Letter | 
of License from the cumseuting Powers w every | 
Slave-monger cruiser, or revhar jt is the counter 
sign Ot these Powers iO the con mission of every 
such crniser. Wirtboot such countersign the 
lave-mooger croiser would be an outlaw, with no 
tizhtts entera single foreign port Toe declara- 
nos Of Beliigerency gives to him Jegal competency, | 
and admits tim to tes ty by flagandarms Wico- | 
out such compe ney be couin have no flag, and | 
bo right to bear arms on the ocean. Burke sen-| 
tentiously describes it as an “intermediate Treary | 
which puts rebels in possession of the Law of Na- | 
tions’”’ And tois is pisinly trge. 


| 
The mazoitude of ths concession may be seen 


_ of emancipation beemes a practical fact. The | in sores aspects; first, in the immunities which 1t 


confers; putting an embryo government of Renel | 
Slave-mungers on an equality with established | 


stantly and rapidly increasing,and itis of the | goveromeuts, making its crnisers lawful instead of | 
| prratical, and opening to them boundless facilities | 


at sea acd in port, so that they may obtain sup. | 
plies and even cospitality. Secondly, ia the degra: | 
Gation that it fastens upon the Nauonal Govern- 

ment, which is condemped to see its ships treated | 
on an equality with the sbips ef Rebel Siave- | 
mongers, and also the jast rule of “ neutrality” 
between Bellizerent Powers calied in to fetter its | 
| activity ageinst a giant felony. And thirdly, it. 
| may be seen in the aisturbance to commerce which | 
it raocti-ns, by letting loose lawiess sea-rovers, | 
armed with Beiligerent Rigste—including the right 
of search—whose satural recklessness is left an- 

| bridled, and without any remedy even from diplo- | 
| matic intercourse. Tne ocean is a common bigh- | 





| way; bat on this account it is for the interest of | 
| gil wno share it, that ic should not be cisturded by | 
{ atory hostilities. Such @ concession should | 

+ made with the greatest caution, and thes, only | 
under the necessity of toe Case, on the overwhelm. | 
ing authority of the fact ; for, from beginning to | 
ead, itis simply a question of fact, absolarely de- | 
pendent 0a those conditions and perquisites with- 
out which Ocean Belligerency cannot exist. 

As a general rule, Belligerent Rights are con- 
ceaed only where a rebel geveroment, or contend- 
ing party io a civil war, has acquired suco form 
and body, that, for the time beiog, withia certain 
limits, it is sovereign de facto, 80 far ut least a9 te | 
command troops and to administer justice The | 
concession of Belligerency is the Recognition of | 
such limited sovereignty which bears the same re- | 
lation to ecknowledged Lodepencence as gris:le | 
bears to bone. Icis opvious that such sovereiy nty | 
| may exist de facto on land without existing de | 
| factoon the ocean. It may prevail in armies and 
| yet fail im navies. Iv short, the fact may be one! 
| way on the land and the other way on the ocean; 

; mor can it be icferred on the ocean simply frow its 

| existence on the land. Since every such concession | 

| is adverse to the original goveroment, and is! 

| made only under the necessity of the case, it must | 

| be carefaily limited to the actual fact. [adeed, | 

| Mr Caompg, who has shed so much light on these 

| topics, openly took the ground that “ B:lligerency 

' is net so much a priaciple as a fuct” And the, 
question then arises, whether the Rebel Slave- 
mongers have acquired such de fact» sovereignty 
on the Ocean a3 enutles them to Ocean Beiligerent | 
rig bts. 

| Toere are at least two “facts” which are pateot | 
to all, first, that the Rebel Slave-mopyers bave not | 

| a sipgie port into which even legal cruisers can | 

| 





take their prizes fur adjacication; and secondly, 
that the ships which now presume to exercise | 
Oceaa Belligerent rights in their name—consti- | 
| tutiog the Renel Slave-monger navy, which a mem- 
| ber of tbe British Canine said was; ‘to be creaied”’ 
| —were all *‘created” in Eogland, wbich is the na- 
| val base trom which they sally forth on their pre- | 
| datory cruise without once enieriog a port of their 
| own pretep4ed Government. 
| These two “facts” are different in character. 
Te trst attaches abdsolu‘ely to the pretended Pow 
| er, rendering ic iscompetent toexercise Belligerent 
jurisdiction on the ocean. The second atta nes to 
| tbe individual ships, rendering them pirstical. 
| But these simple and urquestiovabdle ‘ facts’’ are 
| the key to unlock the preseut question. 
| From the reasun of the case, there can te no 
Oceao Belligerent witbout a port into which it cao 
| (ake its pnzes = =Any otoer role would be absurd. 
[t will not be evouzh to sail the sea, like the Flying 
| Dutchman; the Ocean Beiligerent mast be able to 
, touch toe land and that land its own. This pro- 
| ceeds on the idea of civilz-d warfare, that some- 
| thing more than naked force is esseutial to the 
| completeness of acapwre. According to the ear- 
‘lier rule, transmutatioa of property was accom- 
| plished by the ‘‘ pernoctation”’ of the captured ship 
within ‘he port of tne Belligerent, or as it was 
called, deductio infra presidia. As earl as 1414 
und-r Henry V., of Eugiaog, tnere was an Act of 
Parliament, requiring privateers to bring their 
prizes into a port of the kingdom, and to make a 
declaration ttereot to a proper cfhe-r, before un 
dertaking to dispose of them. (Runnington’s 
Statutes, Vol. i., 7p 491.) Butthbe modera rule in 
terposes an additional check upon la vies viv ence 
by requiring tee condemnation by a comprtent 
court. [his rale, which is ameng the most aatho- 
| titative of the British Admiralty, will be found in 
toe famous leteer of Sir William Scott aod Sir 
Joho Ngchol, adoressed to Juno Jay, as follows: 
* Before the ship or goods can be disposed of by 
the captors, taere must be a regular judicial pro- 
cee ing, whercio both parties may bs heard and 
| condemnation therefrom as Prize in a Court of 
Admiralty, judging by the Law of Nations and | 
| Treaties.” Tais is explicit. But this rate is 
Freach as weil as Eoglisb. Indeed it is a purt of 
[oternational Law. A seizure is regarded merely 
as a preliminary act, woich Coes not divest the 
property, though 1t paralyzes the right of the pro- 
prietor. Asubseqaent act of condemnation, by a 
competent tribunal, is necessary to determine if the 
teizare is valid. Toe qaestion is compendiously 
cal'ed prize or no prize. When te property of 
peutras is involve this requirement becomes of 
| absolute importance. In conceding Belligsrency, 
_ all the castomary belligerent righ’s wich regard to 
| neutrals are conceded also, so that the concession 
| pats in jeopardy neutral commerce’ Bat without 
| dwelling on this point, { content myself witn the | 
authority of two recent French writers. M. Hante- | 
feaille, in his elaborate work, says ‘* Tae cruiser is 
| MOL recognized as tbe proprietor of the objec’s 
seized, Dut he is held to bring them before the tri- 
bunal and obtain a sentence declaring them to be 
prize” (Aautefeuille, Des Droits et des Devoirs | 
| des Nations neutres, Vol. iu., p. 299, 323, 352. 
And a later writer, M. Eugene Caucoy, waose | 
work bas appeared since our war beyan, says, “A 
usave, woich eviden:ly has its source ia natural | 
equity, requires that, before proceeding to divide 
| the booty, there should be an inquiry as to the reg- 
| alaricy of the prize; sed to tnis ead, every prize 
taken from an enemy should be carried before the 
judge established by the sovereign of the captor.” 
(Cauchy, Droit Maritime International, Voii., p 
65,66) But if tne Power, calling itself Belliger- | 
| ent, cannot comply with this condition; if it bas 
| BO port into which it can bring the cap'ured ship, 


British Acmiralcy, with ‘‘a regular judicial pro- | 
| ceeding wherein noth parties may be heard,” it is 


xxx. Class D, Pp. 15-18; also, Jbid, 1842, Vol. | and no court, according to the requirement of tue | 


goods as piize. Whatever may be Its forces im! 
other respecis, it lacks a vital element'in Ocean 
Ia taoat semi-sovereigp'y, which | 


provision for the administration of juetice, with- 

out which there is nothing but a mob. In that 

same semi-sovereignty on the ocean there must be 

& simiarc provision. [t will not be enough that 

there should be ships daly commissiored to take | 
prizes, there must also be courts to try them; and 

the latter are not less important than the former. 

Lord Russell himselt, who was so swift te make 
this concessios, bes been Jed to confess the neces- 
sity of Prize Courts on the part of Ocean Belliz- 
erents, and thus to expose tbe irrational character 
of hisown work. Ia a letter to the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce, dated 1st January, 1862, 
eccas:oned by the destruction of British caryoe,, | 
the Minister says: “‘ {ne owners of any British 

roperts, not being contraband of war, on board a 

ederal vessel captured and destroyed hv a Con- 
federate vessel of war, may claim ina Confeder- | 
ate Prize Court compensation for destruction of | 
such property.” (Woeatoo’s Elements, Lawreuce’s | 
edit... 1024.) But if there be no P-iz+ Court! 
then justice must fail; and with this failure tom- 
bies tn fact the whole wre'ched pretension of O eae 
Belligerevcy—except in the galvanism of a Queen’s 
Proclamation, or a Cabinet concession. 

If acraiser may at any time bura prizes, it is 
only because of some exceptional exigency in a 
particalar case, and not according to any general 
rule. Theyeo-ral rule declares that there cao be 
ho right to take a prize, if there be no port intv 
which it may be carried. The righ: of captare 
and the rigot of trial are the complements of each 
other—through which a bars) prerogative is sup- 
posed to bs rounded mté the proper form of civ- 
ilized warfare. Toerefore, every ship and cargo, 
burned by the cap’ors, for tbe reason that they 
bad no port, tstifies that they are withou’ that vi- 
tal soverciznty on the oceas, which is needed in 
the exercie of B-lligerent jurisdiction, and that 
they are not Ocean Belhgerents in fuct Nay 
more; all these bonfires of the sea cry oat azainst 
that Power, whicn by a precipitate concession of « 
false B:iliserency furnished the torch. As well 
ivest the rebellious rajehs of Indie, who have 
never tast«d salt water, with this Ocean preroza 
live, 80 that they too may ro” and burn; as wel! 
constitute land-locked Poland, nowin arms for [a- 
dependence, an Ovean Beiligerent; or enro! moun- 


ernment in whose name they rob and burn,—he- 
ing simply a rid taken out of the sidefZof England 
acd contributed to a Slave-monger R-dellion,—re- 


ceive the farther passport of Belliverency from the ‘ 
British Government woile in fact the Be'ligerency | 


dues not exis:. The whole proceeding, from the 
layiog of the kevl in a British dockyard to tne 
burst-ng flames on the oc-ao, isa mockery «of [n- 
ternstional Law and an insult to a friencly Power. 

Toe case 1s sometimes said to he new; but it is 


new only inasmuch as no such “ psrricide” is pro- | 


vided againat in express terms. 1s was not actici- 
pated. Bat'tne principles wrich govern it are as 
old as justice and bumanity, in the ‘nierests of 
which Balligerent Rights are said to be conceced. 
Here it is all reversed, and it is now apparent that, 


whatever may have been the motives of the British | 


Government, B Higerent Rights have been cunced- 


ed in the ipterests of injustice and inhumanity. | 
Barving ships and scattered wrecks are the wit- | 
nesses. If such a case is not condemned by 4 

a 
such cruisers by whatever polite term most pleas:s | 
the ear, and you do not change their character witn | 


national Law, then has this law lost its virtue. 


theirname. Without a home and without a legal 


character, they are mere gypsies of the sea, who | 


by their criminal acts have become disturbers ot 


the common highway, outlaws and enemies of the | 


human race. 
Bat there is a precedent, which shows how im- 
possible it is for a pretended Power, wi:hout a sin- 
ort, to possess Bellegerent rights on the o: ean, 
how impossible it is for tne ship of such pre- 
teaded Power to de anythiag but a felon ship. 
James II. of England, after he had ceased to be de 
Sacto king and while he was an exile without a 
single port, uodertook to issue Letters of Marque 
It was argued unanswerably before the Privy Conn- 
cil of William III , that, wnatever might be the 
claims de jure of a deposed prince, be could not 
receive from any other sovereiga ‘international 
privileges;” ‘* tnat,if he could grant acom mission 


to take the ships of a siagle pation, it would in | 


fact be a general license to plander, becawag those 
who were so commissioned would be their own 
judges of whatever they took; and that the reasea 
or the thing which prooounced that robbcrs and 
Pirates, when they formed themselves into a civil 
society, beca ne just enemies, pronounced also tba: 
a king witoout territory, withoat power of protect. 


ing the innocent or puoishing tLe guiity, or in any | 


way of administering justice, dwinoled in:o a pi- 
rate if be issued commissions to seize the goo's 


apd sbips of na:ions, ana that they who took com.- | 
missions from him must be held by legal inference | 


tu have ussociated ‘sceleris chausa’ and could not 
be considered as members of civil society.” (Puil- 
lemore, International Law, Vol. i. 
words are stric'ly applicable to the present case. 
Whatever may be the force of the Rebel Slave- 


mooers on land, they are no better on tne ocean | 


than the *‘ deposed prioce”—“' without power of 
protecting the invocent or punishing the gu'lty, or 
tn any way of administering justice;” and, like 


the prince, they too have “‘ dwindled into a pirate,” | 


—except so faras they may be eustaiued Dy Brit- 
ish Recognition 

And there is yet another precedent, which shows 
that the md Angee of a captured ship or cargo 
without judi 
is memorable. is none other than that of the 
famous Captain Kidd, who, on his indictment for 
piracy, as long ago as 1698, produced a commission 
in justification. 
it was not enough to show a commission; he must 
also show a condemnation of the captured ship 
The Lord Chief Baron of that day said that if he 
had acted pursuant to his commission he ought to 
have condemned ship and qoods; that by not con- 
demning them he showed his aim, mind and inten- 
tion, and that he did not act in that case by virtue 


of his commission, but quite contrary to it; thac , 


he took the ship and shared the money and goods, 


and was taken in that very ship; so that there is | 


no color or pretence that he intended to bring this 
ship to England to be condemnedor to have con- 
d-emned it in any of the English plantations; and 
that whilst men pursue their commissions they 
must be justified; but when they do things not 


authorized or ever intended by them, it was os if 


they had no e-mmissions. (Hargrave’s State Tni- 
als, Vol. v. p. 814.) Capt. Kidd was condemned to 
death and executed as a pirate. If he was a pi- 
rate, worthy of death,’then, by the samc rule, those 
rovers who burn ships, rob caryoes and adorn their 
cabins with rows of stolen chronometers—without 
any pretence of a Prize Court—must be pirates, 
worthy of death likewise. 

But without now considering more critically 
what should be the fate of these ocean-incendia- 
ries, or what the responsibilities of England, out 
of whom they came, I content myself with the 
conclusion that they are not entitled to Ocean Bel- 
ligerency. 

But even if Rebel Slave-mongers, coaculated in 
enibrvyo government, have arrived at that semi- 
sovereiguty de facto on the ocean which justifies 
the concession of Belligerent Rights, yet the Chris- 
tian Powers should indignantly decline to make 
the concession, because they cannot do so without 
complicity with a shameful crime. Here I avoid 
details. [tis sufficient to say, that every argu- 
ment of fact and reason—every whisper of con- 
science and humanity—every indignant outburst 
of an honest man against the Recognition of Slave- 
monger Independence is equally strong against 
any concession of Ocean Belligerency. Indeed 
such concession is the half-way house to Recogni- 
tion, and it can be made only where a nation is 
ready, if the fact of Independence be sufficiently 
established, to acknowledge it—on the principle 
of Vattel that ‘whosoever hasa right to the end 
has a right to the mears.” 
60.) 
on grounds of conscience, must refuse the Recog- 
nition of Independence, it cannot concede Bellige- 
rency, for where the end 1s forbidden the meuns 
must be forbidden also. But the illogical absurd- 
ity of any such concession by Great Britain, so 
persistent always against Slavery, and now for 
more than a generation the declared ‘“‘protectress 
of the African race,” becomes doubly apparent 
win it is considered, that every Rebel ship built 
in England and invested with Ocean Belligerency, 
carries with it the law of Slavery, so that the ship 
becomes an extension of Slave Territory by British 
concession. And yet it is said that such a monster 
is entitled to the concession of ocean rights, and 
the British Queen is made to proclaim them. Sad 
day for England when another wicked compromise 
was struck with Slavery, kindred in nature with 


that old Treaty, which mantles the cheeks of hon- | 
est Englishmen as they read it, by which theslave- | 


trade was protected and its profits secured to Brit- 
ish subjects! 


as that reckless Proclamation, which gave to Sla- 
very a frantic life, and helped for a time, and still 


helps the demon, in the rage with which it battles | 


‘against Human Rights. Such a ship with the Law 
of Slavery on its deck and with the flag of Slavery 
at its mast-head, ar for Slavery, burning for 
Slavery, fighting for Slavery, and knowing no 
other sovereignty than the pretended government 
of Rebel Slave-mongers, can be nothing less, in 
spirit and character, than a Slave-Pirat« and the 
enemy of the human race. Like produces like, 
and the parent Power, which is Slavery, must 
stamp itself upon the ship, making it a floating 
offence to Heaven, with no limit to its audacity— 
wild, outrageous, impious, a monster of the deep 
to be hunted down by all who have not forgotten 


ed for the Vaudois, no nobler voice had gone forth. | clearly not in “ situation to dispose of a ship or their duty alike to God and man. 


Meanwhile there is one simple act which the jus- 
tice of England cannot continue to refuse. That 
fatal concession of Ocean Belligerency, made in a 
moment of eclipse, when reason and humanity 
were obscured, must be annulled. The 4lunder- 
crime must be renounced, so that the Slave-pira tes 
may no longer sail the sea, burning, destroying, 
robbing, with British license. Then will they 
promptly disappear forever, and with them _ will 
disappear the occasion of strife between two Great 


Powers, who ought to be, if not as mother and | 
child, at least as brothers among the Nations.— | 
And may Godin His mercy help this consumma- | 


tion! 


And here I leave this part of the subject, found- | 


ing my objections on two grounds: 
(1.) The embryo government of Rebel Slave- 


mongers has not that degree of sovereignty on the | 


ocvan which is essential to Belligerency there. 
(2.) Evenif it possessed the uisite sove- 
reignty, no Christian Power can e@ any such 


concession to it without a shameful complicity | 


with opp A 

Both of these are objections of fact. 
sufficient. Butevenif the Belligerency scems to 
be established as a fact, still its concession in this 
a of Christian light would seem to be impoasi- 
ble, unless uncer some temporary aberration, 
which, for the honor of England and the welfare 
of Humanity, it is to be hoped will speedily pass 
away. 





MARRIED. 


In this city 10th inst., Charles E. Tileston to 


Alice, youngest daughter of Oren Faxon, Esq., all 
of Boston; 5th, Wm. L. Gordon of Haverhill, to 
Miss Julia A. Dearborn of Boston; 9th, Mr. John 
H. Roberts to Miss Annie A. Scott, both of Bus- 
ton. 


In South Boston 10th, Mr. Lyman Sawtell to 


Miss Mary Lock, both of Chelsea. 


In Dorchester Henry M. Mack of Newton, to 


Miss Mollie. youngest daughter of David Haggers- 
ton, Esq., of D. 


In Paregua, Italy, May 25th, Professor Mcistao 


Luigi Vannuceini, Director of the Orchestra of the 


tain Switzatland in the same class; or join with Grand Upera, Florence, to Lizzie D. Chapman of 
Soakspeare in makiog island Bobemia s country Boston. 


@ith bospitable ports on the ocean 

To aguravate this concesson of a felse Be'liger- 
eecy, tbe sbips are all built, rizged, armed and 
manned is Great Britaio. I: is out of British oak 
and B-ttisb iron that they ere constructed; rigged 





DIED. 





In this city Sth inst., Annie Hayward, daughter 


with British ropes; made formidable with Britisy Of Major Amos Binney, U. 8, A., 8 months; 1th 


arms; supplied with British gunoers and navigatd 
oy Brivish crews, so as to constitate in all respects 
a British naval ition. Bettish perts supply 
the place of Reb-! Siave-monger ports. B-izsh 
ports are open to them when theirown are clos+d 

British ports constivute theie naval base of upera 
tions and supplies, farnisbing every toiag meed!ul 
—except ao ufficer—the ship’s papers—and a coart 
for tne trial of the prizes—each of which is essea- 


inst., Mr. John V. Cook, 70 years 10 mos. 


In Jamaica Main 11th inst., Mrs. Sarah M., wife 


of Robert M. Morse, and daughter of the late Fes- 
sende® Clark of Boston, 47 years 2 months. 


In South Scituate 10th inst., Clarence Henry, 


youngest child of Elisha Jacobs, 13 months. 


In Wiikinsonville, Mass., 21 inst., Mrs. Deborah 


elligereat 
Ocean is of a widely diifereat cbaraccer, apd the | tial to the legality of the expedition. And yet Dudley, wife of the late Capt. John Dudley, 92 | 
these same shios thus equipped in British ports years 6 mos. 


two reasoas against the Recognitioe of the inde 
pendence of the em>yio government are applica- 





and never touching aport of the pretended gov- 


401.) These | 


cial oe, is piracy. The case | 


But it was at once declared that | 


(Book IV. cap. v. § | 
But it is equally clear, that where a nation, | 


I know not the profits which have | 
been secured by the destruction of American com- | 
merce; but I do know that the Treaty of Utrecht, | 
crimson with the blood of slaves, is not so crimson | 


Either is 








Now Ready. 


| SPECIAL NOTICES. — 
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SPEEOHES, LECTURES, AND LETTERS, 
BY WENDELL PHILLIPS: 


STATE CONVENTION. 





The Republicans of Massachusetts, and all others 

who stand by the Government in crushing thor- 
| oughly the wicked rebellion which has for its aim 
| and object the overthrow of Republican institu- 
tions and the extension and perpetuation of human 
slavery, are requested to send one delezate for each 
| town and each ward of a city, and an additional 
| delegate for every two hundred votes, and one for 
every fraction over one hundred votes, in each 
town or ward, according to the last census of vo- 
ters, toa Convention to be holden at WORCES- 
TER, on THURSDAY, the TWENTY-FOURTH 
DAY OF SEPTEMBER current, at 11 o’clock, A. 
| M., for the purpose of placing in nomination can- 
| didates for the various State offices to be filled at 
| the annual election, and transacting such other 
| business as may come before them. 
Wma. CLAFLIN, 
Chairman Republican State Committee. 


} 

| §.N. STOCKWELL, Sccretarr. 2—2 
| " a 
| 





FIFTH THOUSAND. 





In One Volume, Crown Octavo. pp. 570. 





No book of the season promises to command so large a 
sale as this volume. The successive editions are sold as 
rapidly as they can be printed and bound. 





Mr. Phillips and his Critics. 
No. 2. 





THE BOSTON JOURNAL. 

This volume comprises about one-half of the speeches of 
Mr. Phillips which have been reported during the last ten 
year. The publisher assumes that this book will 
be “‘studied as an American classic, and as a worthy memo- 
| Weare frequently asked the difference between | tial of one of the ablest and purest patriots of New England,” 
| our Map (HI. H. Lloyd & Co’s Great County Map | #24 be has made the volume worthy of preservation 90 far 
of the whole United States), and one published by | as mechanical execution is concerned. The polished style, 
another man by the name of J. T. Lloyd. We will —— sa amps of Mr. Phillips’ production may 
| simply explain the difference between the two, in-| ;, ee a cue iia a seer - ome 

stead of indulging in a tirade of abuse against the | Sishshesaninn, auiiilnng sabitiles Mead aie dire sabi 

publisher, with whom we have no acquaintance, | ,. detiaiitetion. sahil: “90 cbendhs tetenats tate 0 
_ and to whom we wish all success that truthfulness | interest as classics iaid thelr Game on cretusteil stiale. No 
| and a fair dealing deserve. (Those who have read | well regulated mind looks to Mr. Phillips for just ideas of 
| J. T. L’s circulars will understand this.) As to the | character or for judicious views of public policy, or even for 
| difference between the Maps, while ours covers our | an undistorted exposition of principle. And we see no rea- 
whole country from Maine to California,and from | son why his orations should rise in public estimation more 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes, including | than those of Danton or Robespierre, who were just as un- 
all the Territories, Canada and Mexico,—the oth- | compromising in their devotion to abstract principles of hu- 


| 

Map referred to covers but a portion; takes in on- | ™*" freedom. 
| ly part of Texas, and leaves California, Oregon, | 
and the Territories ‘out in the cold.” 

| One need but see the two, to note the difference. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 











THE LIBERATOR. 

When reading a noble notice from the Boston Traveller, 
ae 3 . .. | Of the volume of Phillips’s works Mr. Redpath is publish- 
| The superiority of our Map is apparent both in its | ing, 1 was reminded, by way of contrast, of one I saw of the 
; mechanical execution and the territory it covers, | same book in the Boston Daily Journal of this week, Thurs- 
and while ours is cheap at $1.25, nicely mounted, a day. The notice, surely rather brief, admitted Mr. Phil- 
map of the United States, covering but a portion of | lips possessed natural eloquence, but charged him, as near- 
' the country, leaving out entire States, is not cheap | ly as I can recollect—I have not the paper before me—sub- 
at any price. We take pride in bringing before | Stautially with these three things: 1. Malignancy. 2. Mis- 
the People a Map every way worthy a place in the | ePresentation of men and motives. 3. Abuse of his friends. 
counting room of our merchants and bankers, and | { ‘ink that it carried the idea that no one looked to him 


; Saas . | to get a truthful account of any matter 
he same time within reach of all classes. It is . : 
at the sa Now, tomy mind, it is a sufficient answer to all this to 


well that the public understand it and know that | say, that should any oue approach the Gospel narratives 
they are not paying us $1.25 for what they can pur- | with the spirit the Journal suaniieetiy hes when 3 looks on 
chase elsewhere for $1. We wish it distinctly un- | the Speeches, &c.,of Mr Phillipa, he might charge the 
derstood that our Map is not the one advertised by | same thing on the Lord Jesus Christ. The Journal does 
J. T. Lloyd for $1, but is every way superior, and | not know what it is to give one’s self ENTIRELY To TUR 
well worth the price asked for it. j TRUTH; and until it deeply repents, is soundly converted, 
H. H. Lrorp & Co., New York. and thoroughly regenerated, it will not be prepared to 

' 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


B. B. Russet. 515 Washington st., Boston speak of a man who does.— Communicated. 
. B. § Le f gz ., Bos " 








THE CAMBRIDGE CHRONICLE. 

The author of this volume has acquired a very high rep- 

I utation as an orator. Ilis speeches and lectures have been 
Boston, Sept. 8, 1863. | listened to by multitudes with pleasure, whether they have 

Proposals for a Loan to the Commonwealth of | always agreed with his views or not. Many have felt and 

- . F expressed a strong desire pm in a pei 

31 00,000. € a ee to nabigenemumen a permanent form 
ha sy, | that they might read and have them for reference. But 

SEALED PROPOSALS are hereby invited and will) |. ; 

: pie age | during the many years be has been before the public, this 

be received at this Office, until FRIDAY, Septem- 


| desire has never been gratified till now. 
ber 25th, at 12 o'clock M., for the whole, or any The first speech that he delivered that created a sensation 
part, of each of the following Classes of State 


was in Faneuil Hall, in 1837, on the murder of Lovejoy ; on 

Stocks, to be issued under authority of Chapters , which occasion the venerated Dr. Channing, and George 8. 

118, 211 and 218, respectively, of the Acts of the | Hillard, Exq., gave eloquent addresses, in support of reso- 

Legislature of Massachusetts of the current year, | lutions in condemnation of that outrage. This speech of 

' } Mr. Phillips is very appropriately the firstin the volume, 

and seems to be peculiacly fresh, and cannot but be read 

with peculiar interest by true American patriots in these 
times. We here give the concluding passage ; 

“Tam glad, Sir, to see this crowded house. It is good for 


OF MASSACHSETTS. 


com MONWEALTH 


STaTE TREASURER’S OFFICE, 


' namely: 
For One Million of Dollars of the ‘Coast Defence | 
Fund,” in Certificates of One Thousand Dollars 
each ($1000) redcemable in twenty (20) years, and 
bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. (9 Pet | usto be here. When Liberty ie in danger, Fanieul Hall has 
cent.) per annum, payable semi-annually on the | the right, it is her duty,.to strike the key-note for these 
! first days of January and July in each year; | United States. I am glad, for one reason, that remarks 
Also, for Three Hundred Thousand Dollars of | such as those to whieh I have alluded have been uttered 
the Scrip in aid of the Troy and Greenfield Rail- here. The passage of these resolutions, in spite of this op- 
road, in Certiticates of One Thousand Dollars each, | Position, led by the Attorney General of the Common- 
($1000,) redeemable in thirty (30) years, and bear- | wealth, will show more clearly, more decisively, the degp 
ine interest at the rate of five per cent. (5 percent.) 
per annum, payable semi-annually on the first days 
of April and October in each year; 


| indignation with which Boston regards this outrage.” 
Some one has said that eloquence never can be written. 
There is truth in this remark; but we think that this vol- 
| ume comes as near as any we have seen, of being an excep- 


the public in a permanent form. 














| themselves and for us. 





! 








M. BOLLES AND COMPANY, 
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FE RDINA 


Also, for Five Hundred Thousand Dollars of the tion. The speeches here are not of artistic construction, 
twenty (20) years, and bearing interest at the rate | But we think the best 
of five per cent. (5 per cent.) per annum, payable | judges will acknowledge, that they are eminently adapted 

Americans have so much reason to be 

The Certificates of each class will be redeemable | ci: ages Pr arenas ste tae 
turity in Coin, at this office. | more inquired after than the Speeches of Wendell Phillips. 
they bid, noting that any accrued interest will, in | dential. Had these powerful and peculiar utterances ap- 

All proposals must be enclosed in a carefully | 

a holders’ rebeHion could prepare the way for their national 
distinetly ‘Proposals for Loan,” and accompanicd | 
policy with this clear thinker’s grand ideals. Only a very 
ury in case of non-fulfilment of accepted pro- 
| practicable opinions ; now they are adopted in Presidential 
accepted will be returned to them. * | proclamations, and are organizing victory. 
sin of the age while the mere appearance of peace was possi- 
notified thereof, and payment for the scrip as- 
cause of freedom, and now he is widely and enthusiastically 
tween the 6th and 10th days of October, next. 
| time has at length come when the doubters as well as the 
named dates, and the balance in three months | 
| tion in political sentiment—and it is one that will not go 
scrip will be delivered, until the final payment ad | this Imperial Reformer. Such is the high position which 

Treasurer and Receiver Gencral of Massachusetts. | ence of illustration, and in epithets that burn deeper and 
ee ITING IN THE SOUTH | mortal beauty which will yet call forth the admiration and 
sands of colored men—healthy, strong and unem-/ Asa specimen of the publishing art this volume is admi- 
lingiy labor for the support of the rebel- | glance of friendship, or the grate and glow of the great ora- 

yste f recruit- | 
aon eerie S Whatever may be the opinions of individuals as t> the 
The deficiencies of this service, it is proposed t0 | aycussion, we believe no one ever ealled in question the re- 
solely for co-operation with the government for the | of his generation. He has spoken with a frequency which 
| freshness aud variety in each flew treatment of his subject 
committee will undertake nothing which is not ies enbares tun otk: Mikel Minin eettaeen h 
of the land. The undersigned have been appoint- | thing new at each one of them. 
| rarest eloquence. When the passions, prejudices and anti- 
Treasurer, No. 98 Federal street, Boston: | mand. The b thoughts whith dieanl Git thee 
MARTIN BRIMMER, nor blemishes of the book. For it has these. We are far 
LE BARON RUSSELL, ter years, we had no sympathy ; and bis personal assaults 
————_—_— ‘ | taste. These have been serious drawbacks to his reputa- 
i a 9 
U. S. 5-20°S 
which have belonged to all great reformers, and imdeed 
secm almost inseparable from their natures. The men 
self on the altar of bis devotion to a great idea; and re- 
No. 90 State street. | :., surpassingly eloquent apostle. 
in i The hook, as pubiished, is one of the most elegant vol- 
xp Mocuner, 
bound ip vellum. 
JAMES REDPATH, Publisher, 


Enlistment “Bounty Fund” in Certificates of One and the author probably had not the slightest expectation, 
Thousand Dollars each, ($1000,) redeemable in | when he uttered them, that they would ever be given to 
semi-annually on the first day’ of January and |“ the eye, and must take their place in the permanent lit- 
July of cack sane : | erature of that class to which they belong, of which we 
at maturity in Gold, and will have interest war THE TAUNTON Gaphrre. 
rants (Coupons) attached to them, payable at ma-! among the books long profffised there has been no one 
Bidders will be particular to specify in their The circumstances which dvlayed their publication are of 
proposals the class or classes of Scrip for which | little consequence now ; the fact is all, for that seems provi- 
all cases, be an additional charge to the purchaser. peared in any former period they would have found fit audi- 
! ence and full admiration in a circle of disciples and among 
sealed envelope addressed to the ‘‘Treasuier of the | a class of sympathisers, but they would not have spread 
5 P widely among the le. Nothing less than the slave- 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts” and marked : — . 

x é | reception. That the war has given such rapid and irresisti- 
with a certified Check for Five per cent. on the | pte instruction one has but to compare our present political 
whole amount bid for, to be forfeited tothe Treas- 

short time ago, Mr. Phillips was held, by the stump-orator 
posal. , class and their multitudinous followers, to have wholly im- 
The checks of parties whose proposals are not ! 
Though few 
Parties whose bids are accepted (and the right is | beeded his daring and enduring denunciations of the great 
» right is 
reserved to reject any and all bids) will be at once Se, eb. gente teat erent ‘eiieek tlinate ien 
remembered more and more kindly his devotion to the 
signed to them must be made at the time of the de- 
livery of the Certificates, which will take place be- | recognized as the prophet of the time. He prophesied long 
' to a disbelieving and even a deriding generation; but the 
Or, at option, one-half of the amount of scrip | 
j awarded, may be paid for between the before- | scoffers of the truths which he promulgated are getting to 
be regarded as traitors. This shows a marvellous revolu- 
2 in which case a certified receipt for the ; 
asa pi hy i , . ine . i. tes of | backward. In fine, the government is advancing—and ad 
CNSR ene en er ee ee Cerrone et a vancing because it has ventured to follow the directions of 
made. aa es | Mr. Phillips now holds in the councils of the country. Al- 
HENRY K. OLIVER, | though these speeches are unrivalled in aptness and affiu- 
2—2 | mark more ignominiously than a branding iron, it is their 
————————_ a | forming and guiding influence which gives them that im - 
Seah gratitude which becomes a nation purified and preserved 
Within the lines of our armies are many thou- | through a tremendous and terrible trial. 
ployed. Beyond our lines, but within our reach, | rable. The engraving which fronts the title-page gives 
are a hundred thousand and more who unwil- | the features of the author in their forced repose,—for the 
| jion. The government is prepared to arm these ; F, we turn to memony’s vivid page. 
' ‘ 
lace them where they can do much for 
wee sen Pe , THE NORFOLK COUNTY JOURNAL. 
ing for the regular army was adopted for a small | ideas to the advancement of which Wendell Phillips bas de- 
' force, and when unaided by the States it is slow. | , +04 nis life, or the temper which he has brought t their 
remedy by agencies established by the contribu-! markable brillianey, eloquence, and fervid power of his ora- 
| tions of patriotic citizens. These agencies will be | tory. In all these particulars he is unequalled by any one 
more rapid advancement of the recruiting service; | would have exhausted the mind of almost any other man, 
for obtaining acclemated men for the increase of the | 874 slmost always upon a single theme; yet there iss 
p c ns as will induce | 
aay, Bhs fa bebe ‘ pave ont enn which is truly wonderful, and affords In itself an indication 
San 0G OTE SERA TSS tO ENE: BP TOrRINES: | of rare genius. We know of no other public man whocould 
sanctioned by the Commanders of Departments, 4 year, and retail it to different audiences. Phillips’s fertil- 
by the laws of civilized warfare, and by the laws | jty of mind is equal to all occasions, and gives us some- 
ed by a large committee to solicit subscriptions for | The present volume contains about half the speeches 
this object, and they request that those who will , which have thus far been reported. It is a mine of the 
take part in forwarding it, should send their con- RN me ho vs 
ibuti Mr. >-P. HALLOWELL, | estes Ge eee, Se wad wi 
tributions to Mr. RICHARD P. I * | sn adeliilian ties Sit hata a 
J. M. FORBES, se | ted ideas it enforces, the ennSbling philanthropy which it 
A. A. LAWRENCE, inculcates, will blot out in the mind of the reader the mi- 
TIIOMAS RUSSELL, from being an unqualified admirer of Wendell Phillips. 
J. H. STEPHENSON, With his persistent warring against the Union through bit- 
Executive Committee. | Upon publie men have seemed to us worse than in bad 
tion, and have much impaired his usefulness. But poster- 
ity will forget and forgive them. They are characteristics 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY | ‘ 
: a x ee | who come after us will only take note of Mr. Phillips’s rare 
| honesty and singleness of purpose, his heroic sacrifice of 
membering that that idea was one of the noblest, purest, 
| most disinterested that man embraced, will honor him as 
ames that the American press has yet furnished. It is 
printed om the finest laid paper, in large, clear type, and 
221 Washington Street. 
BOSTON. 


INSTRUCTOR IN FRENCH AT HARVARD COLLEGE, 

BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, etc., will resaime his afternoon 

and evening classes about the first of October, at his resi- 

dence, No. 2 River street, foot of Mount Vernon street. 
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EXTRACTS 


FROM THE SPEECH OF 


HON. CHAS. SUMNER, 


~ Before the.Vitizens of New York, at the 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1863. 


Perils from England. cs ee 
There is one act of the Bri 

which stands foremost as an omen of peril—fore- 

most in time—foremost also in the magnitude of 

its ee we, Fane Though . aaotifiah Log po peng 
urious or ifiabl 

* hg incofisiderate Proclamation in the 


(1.) 


the two equal parties 

equality was not an i 

ment, and the declaration of neutrality was not a 

mo ity, offensive to reason and all those 

precedents which make the glory of the British 

name. Even if the Proclamation could be other- 

wise than improper at any time in such a Rebel- 

lion, it was worse than a blunder at that early date. 

The t relations between the two Powers 
more than friendly. Only a few months be 
the youthful heir to en ee 

0 ni 

monn shad ichs in the land of 


strength—and om opens walang the sha 
of our newly-a: inister, who was known 
bea Lie way Lon ro 
clamation was Lit . yu an 
_ ; whe has read Mr. Dallas's 
despatch of , 1861, recounting a conversa- 
tion with the British Minister, will undertake to 
vindicate it in point of time. Clearly the alacri 
of this Cideanion was unhappy, for it bore an 
of defiance or at least heartlessness towards an ally 
of kindred blood in the ne of 
its traditional power against an i ous preten- 
sion. But it was oo unhappy still, that the 
good genius of England did not save this historic 
nation, linked with so many triumphs of freedom, 
from a fatal , Which, under the guise of “ neu- 
trality,” was a yal of civilization itself. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the consequences of 
this precipitate, unfriendly and immoral conces- 
sion, which has been and still is an overflowing 
fountain of mischief and bloodshed—hcc foute 
derivata cludes;—first, in what it vouchsafes to 
Rebel Slave-mongers on sea and in British ports, 
and secondly, in the impediments which it takes 
from British subjects ready to make money out of 
Slavery ;—all ot which has been declared by un- 
doubted British authority. Lord Chelmsford—of 
professional renown us Sir Frederick Thesiger— 
now an Ex-Chancellor—used these words recently 


to say of the propriety of making these things 
po Frode bg My enayte object is to exhibit the 
spirit against which we are to guard. It would be 
difficult to believe that such a display could be 





made in the face of the historic fact, exposed in 
the satire of Peter ’s Letters, that, Parlia- 
ment, in 1808, by large majorities, prohibited the 
exportation of Peruvian Bark into any territory 
occupied by France, and that this measure was in- 
troduced by no less a person than Mr. Percival, 
and commended by him on the ground that “the 
severest pressure was already felt on the continent 
from the want of this article, and that it was of 
great importance to the armies of the enemy.” 
(Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates.) Suchis au- 
thentic British precedent, in an age neither “‘ignor- 
ant” nor “barbarous,” which is now ostentatious- 
ly forgotten. 

(6.) This same recklessness, which is of such 
evil omen, breaks forth again in a despatch of the 
Foreign ee yre § where he und es to com- 
municate to Lord Lyons the judgment of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet on the President’s Proclamation of 
Emancipation. Here at least, you will say, there 
can be no misunderstanding, and no criticism ; but 
you are mistaken. Such an act, having such an 
object, and being of such unparalleled importance, 
would, under any ordinary circumstances, when 

t ions found no vent, have been treated by 
fhe Minister of a Foreign Power with supreme 
caution, if not with sympathy; but, under the ter- 
rible influence of the hour, Lord Russell, not con- 
tent with condemning the Proclamation, misrepre- 
sents it in the most barefaced manner. Gathering 
his condemnation into one phrase, he says, that 
it “makes Slavery at once legal and illegal,” 
whereas it is obvious, on the face of the Proclama- 
tion, to the most careless observer, that, whatever 
may be its faults, it is not obnoxious to this criti- 
cism, for it makes Slavery legal nowhere, while it 
makes it illegal ia an immense territory. An offi- 
cial letter, so incomprehensible in motive, from a 
statesman usually liberal if not cautious, must be 
regarded as another illustration of that irritating 
tendency, which will be checked only when it is 
fully comprehended. 

(7.) The activity of our navy is only another oc- 
casion for criticism in a similar spirit. Nothing 


ed monitor. Our naval officers im the West Indies, 
acting under instructions modelled on the judg- 


by Lord Russell in a formal despatch. 
in our Prize Court are indecently belittled by this 
same Minister from his place in Parliament, when 
it is notorious that there are several who will com- 








, in the House of Lords: “If the Southern Confed- 
eracy had not been recogni ye) 
Pow:r, he agreed with his noble and learned friend 
| eu Brougham] that, under these circumstances, 

any Englishman were to fit out a privatecr for 


” 


the —— of assisting the Southern States against | 
the 


et eS | since Lord Stowell, not even excepting that noble | 


And 
| this same Minister has undertaken to throw the 


pare favorably with anv British Admiralty Judge 
;and upright magistrate, Dr. Lushington. 


British shield over a newly-invented contraband 
trade with the Rebel Slave-mongers via Metamoras, 


y 2 quill i A 
orthern States, he wouldbe guilty of p oa. | claiming that it was ‘a lawful branch of com- 


—But all this was changed by the Queen’s Proc! 


mation. For the Rebel Slave-monger there is the | 
recognition of his flaz; for the British subject | 


there is the opportunity of trade. For the Rebel 
Slave-monger there is fellowship and equality ; for 
the British subject there is a new customer, to 
whom he may lawfully sell Armstrong guns and 
other warlike munitions of choicest British work- 
manship, and, as Lord Palmerston tells us, even 
ships of war too, to be used in beha fof Slavery. 
What was unlawful is suddenly made lawful, while 
the ban is taken from an odious felony. It seems 
almost superfluous to add, that such a concession, 
thus potent in its reach, must bea direct encour- 
agement and overture to the Rebellion. 

Slavery itself was exalted when barbarous pre- 
tenders—battling to found a new Power in its hate- 
ful name—without so much as a single port on the 
ocean where a prize could be carried for condem- 


nation—were yet, in the face of this essential defi- | 


ciency, swiftly acknowledged as ocean belligerents, 
while, as a consequence, their pirate ships, cruising 
for plunder in behalf of slavery, were acknowledg- 
ed as National ships, entitled to equal privileges 
with the National ships of the United States. 

This simple statement is enough. It is vain 
to say, that such a concession was a “ neces- 
sity.” 
tion to it, constituting, perhaps, an imagined 
n-cessity, as With many persons there is a strong 
temptation to Slavery itself. 
cession to Slave-mongers, fighting 
ry, can be vindicated only as Slavery is vindicated. 
As well undertake to declare “ neutrality” between 


Right and Wrong—between Good and Evil—with | 


a concession to the latter of Belligerent Rights; 
and then set up the apology of “‘ necessity.” 

(2.) It was natu 
hiram in character and also in the alacrity with 
which it was done, should create throughout Eng- 
land an unfriendly sentiment towards us, easily 
stimulated to a menace of war. And this menace was 
not wanting soon afterwards, when the two rebel 
emissaries on board the Trent were seized by a pa- 
triotic, brave commander, whose highest fault was, 
that, in the absence of instructions from his own 


that an act so essentially un- | 


There may have been a strong tempta- | 


But such a con-| “% 
for: Slave- | disturbed by “words,” how much more so now, 


Government, he followed too closely British prece- | 


dents. This accident—for such it was and nothing 
else—was misrepresented, and, with an utterly in- 
defensible exaggeration, was changed by the Brit- 
ish nation, backed by the British Government, in- 
toa casus belli, as if such an unauthorized inci- 
dent, which obviously involved no question of selt- 


merce,” and “‘a perfectly legitimate trade.” The 
Dolphin and Peterhoff were two ships elaborately 
| prepared in London, for this illicit commerce, and 


| they have been duly condemned as such; but their | 
seizure by our cruisers was made the occasion of | 


official protest and complaint, with the insinuation 


of “yexatious capture and arbitrary interference,” | 


followed by the menace, that, under such circum- 
stances, ‘‘it is obvious Great Britain must interfere 
to protect her flag.” 


at the expense of all consistency or of all memory, 
has also broken forth in forms incompatible with 
that very “neutrality,” which was so early de- 
clared. ° 

It was bad enough to declare neutrality, when 
the question was between a friendly Power and an 
insulting Barbavism ; but it was worse after the de- 
| Claration to depart from it, if in words only. The 
Court of Rome at a period when it powerfully in- 
fluenced the usuages of Nations, instructed its car- 
dinal Legate, on an important occasion, first and 
above all things, to cultivate ‘indifference ”’ be- 


was to be so exact, that, not only shoul no par- 
tiality be seen in his conduct, but it should not be 
{ vermarked evea “in the words of his domes- 
tics. 

| ii. p. 144.) If in that early day, before steam and 
telegraph, or even the newspaper, neutrality was 











when every word is multiplied indefinately, and 
| wafted we know not where—to_ begin, wherever it 
| falls, a subtle, wide-spread and irrepressible influ- 


| ence. But this injunction is in plain harmony 


| 


| 


' do [ refer to the swarms of swift steamers, “‘a 


lakeley 
all proper ammunition, from - 
right of British subjects to sell articles to 
Rebel Slave-mongers was fixed when the latter, by | 
sudden metamorphosis were from lawless 
vagrants of the ocean to lawful igerents. Nor 


pitchy cloud warping on the Easern wind,” al- 
ways under the British flag, with contributions to 
Rebel Slave mongers; for these too, ra wd a kin- 
dred immunity. Of course, no Royal 
tion can change wrong into right or make such 
business 0 than immoral; but the Procla- 
mation may take from it the character of felony. 
But even the Royal Proclamation gives no sanc- 
tion to the preparation in England of a naval expe 
dition against the commerce of the United States. 
It leaves the Parliamentary Statute, as well as the 
general Law ot Nations, in fall efficacy to restrain 
aud punish such an offence. And yet in the face 
of this obvious prohibition, standing forth in the 
text of the law, and founded in reason “ before hu- 
man statute purged the common weal,” also exem- 
plified by the National Government, which, from 
the time of Washington, has always guaniad its 
rts against such ou , powerful shi ve 
launched, equipped, fitted out and manned in 
England, with arms. supplied at sea from another 


out at Charleston, to cruise against British Com- repel the proposition, simply adjourn it, mean- 
merce, expressly declares that he considers them | se eps ting the attitude of one watching to 
“breaches of that neutrality which the United | strike. The British Minister at Washington, of 
States profess to observe, and direct cc ntraventions | model prudence, whose individual desire for peace 
of the the President had issu- | I cannot doubt, tells his Government in « despatch 
ed,” (Wharton’s State Trials, p. 49,) and that which will be found in the last Blue Book, that as 
very soon there were criminal ings, at Brit- yet he sees no sign of “a conjecture at which For- 
ish instigation, on account of these privateers,in eign Powers may step in wit propriety and effect 
which it was affirmed by the Court, that such ships | to put a stop to the effusion of blood.” Here isa 
could not be fitted out in a neutral port without a plain assumption that such a conjecture may oc- 
violation of international obligations; that, Poi cur. But for the present we are left free to wage 
thereafterwards, on the application of Brit- the battle against Slavery without any such Inter- 

ish Government, a statute was enacted, in har- ; : 
mony with the Law of Nations, for the better, Such are some of the warnings which lower 
maintenance of our neutrality; that, in 1818, Con- from the English sky, bending over the graves of 
gress enacted another statute in the natureof a Wilberforce and Clarkson, while sounding from 
Foreign Emistment Act, which was propos- these sacred graves are heard strange, un-Inglish 
ed as an example of Lord Castlereagh, whenurg- voices, crying out, “Come unto us, Rebel Slave- 
ing a similar statute upon Parliament; that in mongers, whippers of women and sellers of chil- 
2823 the conduct of the United States on this dren, for you are the people of our choice, whom 
whole head was proposed as an example te the we welcome promptly to ocean rights—with Arm- 
British Parliament by Mr. Canning; that, in 1837, strong guns and naval expeditions equipped in 
during the rebellion in Canada, on the application our ports, and on whom we lavish syinpathy al- 
of the British Government, and to its special satis- _ ways and the prophecy of success; while for you, 
faction, as was announced in Parliament by Lord who uphold the Republic and oppose Slavery, we 
ton, who was at the time Foreign Secre- bave hard words, criticism, rebuke and the menace 


our Government promptly declared its pur- | of war.” 
pends - Perils from Fronce. 


“to maintain the supremacy of those laws , 
which had been passed to fulfil the obligations of If we cross the channel into France, we shall not 
the United States towards all nations which should be encouraged much. And yet the Emperor, 
be aaa Yoreign or domestic warfare:” and, , though acting habitually in concert with the Brit- 
not sati with its existing powers, undertook to ish Cabinet, has not intermeddled so illogically or 
ask ndditional legislation from ; thatCon- | displayed a temper of so little international amia- 
gress proceeded at once to the enactment of an-| bility. The correspondence under his direction, 
other statute, calculated to meet the immediate ex- | even at the most critical moments, leaves little to 
igency, wherein it was provided that collectors, be desired in respect of form. Nor has there been 


venticn in arrest of our efforts. 





English vessel, and then, assuming that by this 


marshals and other officers shall “seize and detaia , a single blockade-runner under the French flag; 


j 
1 


|P 


| 


| 


| insulting Aocus pocus all English liability was 
| avoided, they have proceeded at once to rob and de- 
| stroy the commerce of the United States. Eng- 
| land has been their naval base from which were 
derived the original forces and i 
able them to sail the sea. Several such ships are 
now seceenens on the ocean, like Captain Kidd, 
un@r pretended commissions—each in itself a na- 
val ition. As England is not at war with the 
United States, these ships can be nothing else than 
irates; and their conduct is that of pirates. Un- 
able to provide a Court for the trial of prizes, they 
revive for every captured ~~ the barbarous Ordeal 
of Fire. Like pirates, they burn all that they can- 
not 10b. Flying from sea to sea, they turn 
the ocean into a furnace and melting-pot 
of American commerce. Of these incendiaries the 


es which en- 


| most famous is the Alabama, with a picked crew 


} 


| Majesty’s naval reserve,” and with eve 


of British sailors, with “trained gunners out ae 
thing 
else from keel to top-mast British! which, after 


| more than a year of unlawful havoc, is still burn- 


can be done any where to please our self-constitut- | 


ments of the British Admiralty, are reprehenced . 
judges | 


ing the p rty of our citizens, wrthout once en- 
tering a Rebel Slave-monger port, but always 
keeping the umbilical connection with England, 
out of whose womb she sprung, aud never losing 
the original nationality stamped upon her by ori- 
gin, so that at this day she is a British pirate ship 
—precisely as a native-born Englishman, robbing 
on the high seas, and never naturalized abroad, is 
a British pirate subject. 


in spite of these things, it is too apparent that the 


any vessel which may be provided or prepared for nora single pirate ship from a French port. But 


any military expedition or enterprise ace the 
| territories or domimons of any Foreign Prince or 


Emperor has taken sides against usin at least four 


| Power.” (Statutes at Large, Vol. v. p. 212.) Itis | important public acts—positively, plainly, offen- 
| something to forget these things; but it is conven- | sively. The Duke de Choiseul, Prime Minister of 
| ient to forget still further that, on the breaking out France, was addressed by Frederick the Great, as 
| of the Crimean War, in 1854, the British Govern- | “the coachman of Europe,”’—a title which belongs 
| ment, jointly with France, made another appeal to | now to Louis Napoleon. But he must not try to 
the United States, that our citizens “should rigor- | be “the coachman of America.” 
ously abstain from taking part in armaments of | ‘(1.) Following the example of England Louis 
Rugsian privateers, or in any other measure oppos- Napoleon has acknowledged the Rebel Slave-mong- 
ed to the duties of a strict neutrality” and this ap- | ers as ocean Belligerents, so that with the sanc 
peal, which was declared by the British Govern- tion of France, our ancient ally, their pirate ships, 
ment to be “‘in the spirit of just reciprocity,” was although without a single open port which they 
answered on our part by a sincere and determined can call their own, enjoy a complete immunity as 
vigilance, so that not # single British or French lawful cruisers, while all who sympathize with 
ship suffered from any cruiser fitted out in our them wa f 
ports. And it is als: convenient to forget still fur- This fatal concession was aggravated by the con- 
ther the solemn obligations of Treaty, binding on currence of the two great Powers. But, God be 
both parties, by which it is stipulated, praised, their joint act, though capable of giving 
“That the subjects and citizens of the two nations, a brief vitality to Slavery on pirate decks, will be 
shall not do any acts of hostility or violence against impotent te confirm this intojerable pretension. 
each other, nor accept commissions or instructions so (2.) Sinister events are not alone and this recog- 
pens ea psaper Sey ye oy bore nition of Slavery was followed by an expedition of 
tee berpermitted ~y faite’ or Gadaaver to enliet in France, in concurrence = Rag cote ~ Spain, 
| their military service, any of the subjects or citizens ®1nst our neighbor Republic, Mexico. The two 
| of the other party; and the laws against alé such of- Jatter Powers, with becoming wisdom, very soon 
Sences and aggresswns shall be punciually executed.”” withdrew; but the Emperor did not hesitate to en- 
| (Statutes as Large, Vol. viii, p. 127.) ter upon an invasion. A French fleet with an un- 
| But at the date of this Treaty, in 1794, there was matched iron-clad, the consummate product of 





| upon Virginia and Carolina. 


| signal for a chan 


furnish supplies and munitions of war. | 


| sired abolition. 


(8.) This persistent, inexorable criticism, even | 


tween the parties, and in this regard his conduct | : 1 mos ( D 
| calamity, without joiniag with the enemies of the | 


(Wicquefort, Parfait Ambassadeur, Liv. | 


{t is bad enough that all this should proceed from 

| England. It is hard to bear. Why is it not stop- 
atonce? One cruiser might perhaps elude a 
watchful Government. But it is difficult to see 
how this can occur once—twice—three times; and 
the cry is still they sail. Two powerful rams are 
| now announced, like stars at a theatre. Will they 
! too be allowed to perform? I wish there were not 
too much reason to believe that all these pertorm- 

| ances are sustained by a prevailing British sympa- 
thy. A Frenchman, who was accidentally a priso- 
ner on board the Alabama at the destruction of 
two American ships, describes a British packet in 
sight whose crowded passengers made the sea re- 
| sound with cheers as they witnessed the captured 
ships handed over to the flames. The words of Lu- 
| eretius were verified; Swave etiam belli certamina 
| magna tueri. But these same cheers were echoed 
| in Parliament, as the builder of the piratical craft 
gloried in his deed. The verse which filled the an- 
| cient theatre with glad applause, declared a sym- 
| pathy with Humanity; but English applause is 
| now given to Slavery and its defender: ; 
| Englishman, and nothing of Slavery is foreign to 
me.” Accordingly Slavery is helped by English 


| arms, English gold, English ships, English speeches, | 
| English cheers. And yet for the honor ot England, | 


| let it be known, that there are Englishmen, who | 
| have stood firm and unshaken amidst this painful 


recreancy. Their names cannot be forgotton. 


And still more for the honor of England, let it | 


} 


| be spoken that the working cl¢sses, who were | 


called to suffer the most, have bravely borne their | 


' Republic. Their cheers have been for Freedom 


| 


with the refined rule of Count Bernstoff, who, in | 


his admirable despatch on this subject, at the time 

of the Armed Neutrality, says sententiously, 
| “‘ Neutrality does not exist when it is not perfect.” 
It must be clear and above suspicion. Like the 
reputation of a woman, it is lost when you begin 
to talk about it. Unhappily there is too much oc- 
casion to talk about the “ neutrality” of England. 


I say nothing of a Parliamentary utterance that | feat | 8 
| of its existence the National Government has as- | 


the National cause was “detested by a large ma- 
jority of the House of Commons,” or of other 
most unneutral speeches. I confine myself to offi- 
cial declarations. Here the case is plain. Several 


retary and the Chanceller of the Exchequer, two 
great masters of “words,” have allowed them- 





; selves in public speeches, to characterize offensive- 


defence, could justify war between two civilized | 


Nations. And in the face of a positive declar- 
ation from the United States, that it was an acci- 
dent, the British Government made preparations 
to take part with rebel slave-mongers, and it fitly 
began such ignoble preparations by keeping back 
from the British people the official despatch of 
80th November, 1861, where our Government, af- 
ter announcing that Capt. Wilkes had acted “with- 
out any instructions,’ expressed a trust that “ the 
British Governinent weuld consider the subject in 
a friendly temper,” and promised “ the best dispo- 
sition on our part.” [t is painful to recall these 
things. But they now belong to history, and we 
cannot forget the lesson they teach. 

(8.) But this tendency to espouse the side of 
Slavery appears in small things, as well as great, 
becoming more marked in proportion to the incon- 
sistency involved. Thus, for instance, 
British subjects “suspected” of participation in 
the Rebellion were detained in a military prison, 
without the benefit of habeas corpus, the British 
Minister at Washington was directed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to complain of their detention 


as an infraction of the Constitution of the United | * 


States, of which this intermeddling Power assum- 
ed for the time to be the ‘‘expounder ”’; and the 
case was accordingly presented on this ground. 
But the British cabinet, in its instinctive aptness to 
mix in our war, if only in diplomatic notes, seem- 


ed to have forgotten the British Constitution, un- | 
der which, in 1848, with the consent of the leaders | 
of all parties,—Brougham, Derby, Peele and D’is- | 
raeli,—the habeas corpus was suspended in Ireland, | 


and the Government was authorized to apprehend 
and detain “such persons as they shall suspect.” 
The bill sanctioning this exercise of power went 
through all its stazes in the House of Commons in 
one day, and on next day it went throug 
- 8 in the House of Lords, passing to be a 

Ww 
deheved that Lord Russell, who now complains of 
our detention of “suspected’’ persons, 26 an in- 
fraction of the Constitution of the United States, 
was the Minister who introduced this Bill, and that 


om Same ce ye Ba shone words: © I believe | wisdom, seems to have entered into and possessed 
mscience that this measure is calc Rise sente- on 
; is calculated to the British statesmen of our day, who do not take , 


| the trouble to see that the two cases are so entire- . 


in my co 
prevent insurrectiog, to preserve internal peace, to 
preserve the unity of this empire, and to save the 


throne of these realms and the free institutions of | 


this country.” 


(4.) The complaint about the habeas corpus | 
was — answered — gored was solemnly , 
resented, on account of an etfort to complete the | »,e.. Power on the corner-stone 0 
blockade of Charleston, by sinking at its mouth | Tie difference is such as to become a contrast—so , 


ships laden with stone, usually known as the 
“stone blockade.” In common times Her Majes- 
ty’s Government would have shrank from any in- 
termeddling here. 


history, abounds in similar incidents; that as long 
ago as 1456, at the siege of Calais by the Duke of 
pa dec ee and alsa im 1628 at the memorable siege 
of Rochelle by Cardinal Richlieu, ships laden with 


stone were sunk in the harbor; that during the | 
war of the Revolution in 1778 six vessels were sunk | 
by the British commander in the Savannah River, 


not far from this very Charleston, as a protection 
against the approach of the French and American 
naval forces ; in 1804, under the direction ot the 
British Admiralty, an attempt was made to choke 
the entrance into the harbor of Boulozne by sink- 
ing stone vessels, and that in 1809, the same block- 
ade was recommended to the Admiralty by no less 
a person than Lord Dundonald, with regard to an- 
other port, saying, “‘ Ships filled with stones will 
ruin forever the anchorage of Aix, and some old 
vessels of the line well loaded would be excellent 
for the purpose.” 

But this complaint by the British Cabinet be- 
comes doubly strange, when it is considered that 
one of the most conspicuous treaties of modern 

contained solemn exactions by Engiand 
trom that the harbor of Dunkirk, whose 
prosperity was regarded with jealousy, should be 

ently “filled up,” so that it coula no longer 
Furnish its accustomed hospitalitiee to commerce. 
This was the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. But by 
the Triple Alliance, only four years later, France 
was constrained to late again that nothing 
should be omitted “which Great Britain could 
think necessary for the entire destruction of the 
harbor,” and the latter Power was authorized to 
send commissioners as “ocular witnesses of the 
execution of the Treaty.” These humiliating pro- 
visions were renewed in successive treaties down 
to ——_ of Versailles in 1783, when the immu- 
nity of that harbor was ized with American 

ndence. But Great Britain, when compelled 
to open Dunkirk, still united. with the Dutch in 
cong Scheldt, or as a British writer express- 
a 


Great Britain for 


forth peace 
ce in 1793, and entering upon that world- 


with Fran 
convulsing 


| 
Where tWo | life-giving Proclamation that Italy should be free 


| from the Alps to the Adriatic, by which the war 
| became, in its declared 


ly our present effort to put down Rebel Slave-mon- 
gers. But they were more specious than true— 


revealing nothing but the side espoused by the or- | 
| Ment at sea, she is not liable to arrest. 
| apology 1s an insult to the understanding and to | 


' common sense—as if it was not obviofis that the | 162.) Therefore, the early precedent between the Standing of the true state of the question and the 


ators. Clearly on our side it is a contest for Na- 


| tional life, involving the liberty of a race. Clearly 


on the other side it is a contest for Slavery, in 


| order to secure for this hateful crime new recogni- 
| tion and power. 
| Rebel Slave-mongers. Their Independence is sim- 


Our Empire is simply to crush 


ply the unrestrained power to whip women and 


| ject, yet the real character of the war was none 


| the less apparent in the repeated declarations of 
| the other side, who did not hesitate to assert their | 
| 80 that the “ship of war’ was complete at all 


purpose to build a new Power on Slavery—as in 


of the British Cabinet, including the Foreign Sec- | ‘ : i 
| is positive on both the points into which the Brit- 


| of war” may be supplied also. Lord Palmeston | 
| echoes the Lord Chief Baron. 
' American authority. 
| steel which they strive to “impell’ cannot be 


/ court and parliament vindicate 


and not for Slavery. 

But the cheers of the House of Commons seem | 
to prevail in her Majesty’s Government. Wunici- 
pal Law is violated,—while International Law, in iis 


; most salemn obligation to do unto others as we | 


would have them do unto us,—is treated a: if it did 
not exist. Eminent British functionaries in 
the naval 
expeditions, which, in the name of Slavery, | 
have been unleashed against a friendly Power. 
Taking advantage of an admitted principle, that 
“munitions of war’ may be supplied, the Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer tells us, that “ships | 


Each vouches 
But they are mistaken. The 


feathered from our sides. Since the earliest stage 


' serted a distinction between the two cases; and so , 


has the Supreme Court, although there are words 


| of Story which have been latterly quoted to the 


contrary. But the authority of the Supreme Court 


ish apology is divided. The first of these is that, | 
even if a “ship of war’ cannot be furnished, the | 


| Offence is not complete until the armament is put 
| aboard, so that where the ship, though fitted out 


and equipped in a British port, awaits her arma- | 


Sech an 


| offence begins with the laying of the keel for the | 


hostile au knowing it to be such; and in this ! 
spirit the Supreme Court has decided that it “was | 


| not necessary to find that a ship on leaving port ' 


| sell children. Even at the beginning, the Nation- | 


al Government made no declaration on the sub- | } 
| calculated to involve the country in @ war.” 


was armed or in a condition to commit hostilities ; | 
for citizens are restrained from such acts as are | 
(U. | 


| S. vs. Quincy, 6 Peters, 445.) The second apology | 


the [talian campaign of Louis Napoleon against | 


Austria, tye object was necessarily apparent, even 
before the Emperor tardily at Milan put forth his’ 


d ed purpose, as well as in reali- 
ty, awar of Liberation. 


| Should be elevated by the unneutral “ words” of 


Foreign Cabinet, into a respectability of which 
it is obviously unworthy, is only another sign 


a 


| which we must watch. 


| (9.) But these same orators of the British Cab- 


thout a dissenting vote. {t will hardly be | P 


z {t could not have forgotten | 
that history, early and late, and especially English | 


“became bound to assist “ obstructing | 
.” (Encyclopedia Brittanica.—. 
Vol. x. p. 17, article, France.) One of the two rea- | 


inet, not content with giving us a bad name, have 


| allowed themselves to pronounce against u3 on the 


; mongers and that dismemberment is inevitable. 
“ Jefferson Davis’’ says one of them “ has created 
' a nation.” 
| clared “‘ neutrality ” degrade us and exalt Slavery. 

But it is apparent that their annunciation, though 
made in Pagliament and repeated at public meet- 


h all ings, was founded less on any special information 


assumes, that, even if the armament were aboard | 


ints, still the expedition would be lawful, if the | 
juggle of a sale were adroitly employed. But on 
this point the Supreme Court, speaking by Chief 


; Justice Marshall, has left no doubt of its deliberate , 


and most authoritative judgment. In thecase be: | 


fore the Court, the armament was aboard, but | 


hat such a Rebellion | 


cleared as cargo; the men too were aboard but en- 


| listed fur a commercial voyage; the ship, though | 
| fitted out to cruise against a nation with which we | 


} Were at 
| teer, an 
had reached the River 


ace, Was not commissioned as a priva- 
did not attempt to act as such until she 
Plata, where a commis- 


| sion was obtained and the crew re-enlisted; yet, in | 
| the face of these extenuating circumstances, it was 


| whole case. They declared that the National Gov- | 
ernment cannot succeed in crushing Rebel Slave- | 


declared by the whole Court that the neutrality of 
the United States had been violated, so that the 


' guilty ship could not afterwards be recognized as 
_ a legitimate cruiser. All these disguises were to no | 


Thus do these representatives of de- | 
' saving that, if such as 


purpose. The Court | pepeen tg them every one, 
ip could lawfully sail there 


would be on our part “‘a fraudulent neutrality, dis- 


| graceful to our government, of which no nation | 


| would be the dupe.” 


' from the seat of war, disclosing its secret, than on | 


olitical theory, if not prejudice. It is true that 
| our elequent teacher, Edward Burke, in his famous 


( The Gran Para, 7 Wheat., | 
471, and also four other cases in same volume.) 
But a “neutrality” worse even than that con- 


| demned jin advance by our Supreme Court, “of 


| letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, argued most per- | 
, Out to us, which nothing but the fatal war spirit 
, that has entered into Great Britain can explain. 


| suasively that Great Britain could not succeed in 
, reclaiming the colonies, which had declared them- 
selves independent. His reasoning rather than his 


ly unlike that the example of the one is not ap- 


| tling to found a new Power on the corner-stone of 
“liberty, equality and happiness to all men,” 
while our Slave-mongers are battling to found a 
“ Slavery.” 


that whatever was once generously said in favor of 


American Independence now tells with unmistak- — 


able force against this new-fangled pretension. 

No British statesman saw the past more clearly 
than Lord Russell when long ago, in striking 
phrase, he said that England, in her war against 
our fathers, “‘ had engaged 
Liberty;” (Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
2d series, Vol. viii. p. 1086, April 16, 1823,) but this 
is precisely what Rebel Slave-mongers are now 
doing. Sen change; but principles are the same 
now as then. Therefore, do I say, that every sym- 
pathy formerly bestowed upon our fathers now 

jonzs to us their children, striving to uphold 
their work inst bad men, who would not only 
break it in pieces but put in its stead a nev pirati- 
cal Power, whose declared object is ‘“‘ the suppres- 
sion of Liberty.” And yet British ministers, 
mounting the prophetic tripod, presume most 
oracularly to foretell the doom of this Republic. 
Their prophecies do not disturb my confidence. I 
do not forget how often false prophets have ap- 
peared—including the author of the Oceana, who 
published a demonstration of the impossibility of 
monarchy in England only six months before 
Charles If. entered London amidst salvoes of can- 
non, and the hurrahs of the people. 

Nor do I stop to consider how far such prophe- 
cies uttered in public places by British Ministers 
are consistent with that British “neutrality” which 
is so constantly boasted. (Opinions are sometimes 
allies more potent than subsidies, especially in an 
age like the present. Prophecies are opinions pro- 
claimed and projected into the future, and vet these 
are given freely to Rebel Slave-mongers. There is 
matier for reflection in this instance, but I adduce 
it now only as another illustration of the times. 
Nothing can be more clear than that whosoever as- 
sumes to play the prophet becomes pledged in 
character and pretension to sustain his pro y- 
The learned Jerome Cardan, professor and doctor, 
and also dabbier in astrology, of great fame in the 
middle ages, undertook to predict the day of his 
death, and he intained his character as a suc- 
ceasful prophe taking his own life at the ap- 
pointed time. If British ministers, who have play- 
ed the prophet, escape the inary influences of 
thia craft, it will be from that happy nature, whieh 
has them human rmity and hu- 
— udice. But it becomes us to note well the 


plicable to the other; that the colonies were bat- | 
' ties to be fulfilled. But, in God’s name, 


| out ships in our harbors to cruise for gain. 


Sor the suppression of | 


difficulties and dangers to which on this | 
war, was that this revolutionary Power ‘ account the National cause is exposed. 


' transaction, — and simple, and not, in any re- 


which no nation would be the dupe,” is now served 


There was a time when the Foreign Secretary of 
England, truly eminent as statesman and as ora- 
tor, Mr. Canning, said in the House of Commons: 
“If war must come, let it come m the shape of 
satisfaction to be demanded for injuries, of rights 
to be asserted, of interests to be protected (ys trea- 

t it not 
come on in the paltry, pettifogging way of fitting 
At 
all events let the country disdain to be sneaked 
intoa war.” (Canning’s Speeches, Vol. v. p. 51.) 
These noble words were uttered in reply to Lord 
John Russell and his associates in 1823, on their 
proposition to repeal the Foreign Enlistment Act 
and to overturn the statute safegards of British 
neutrality. But they speak now with greater force 
than then. 

Even if it be admitted that “ships of war,” like , 
“tpunitions of war,” may be sold to a Belligerent, | 
as is asserted by the British Prime Minister, echo- 


, ing the Lord Chief Baron, it is obvious that it can | 


be only with the distinction, to which I have 
already alluded, that the sale is a commercial 


spect, a hostile expedition fitted out in England. 
The ship must be “‘exported”’ as an article of com- 
merce, and itanust continue such unfil its arrival 
at the belligerent port, where alone can jit be fitted 
out and commissioned as a “ship of war,” when 
its hostile character will commence. Any attempt 
in England to impart to it a hostile character, or, 
in one word, to make England its naval base, must 
be criminal; but this is precisely what has been 
done. And here are the leonine footprints which 
point so badly. 

(11.) But not content with misconstruing the . 
decisions of our Supreme Court, in order to make 
them a cover for naval expeditions to depredate on 
our commerce, our whole history is forgotten or 
misrepresented. It is forgotten, that, as early as 


| 1798, under the administration of Washington, 


before any Act of Congress on the subject, the 
National Government recognized its liability, un- 
der the Law of Nations, for ships fitted out in its 
rts to depredate on British commerce; that 
ashington, in a Message to Congress, describes 
such ships as “vessels commissioned or equipped 
in a warlike form, within the limits of the United 
States,”’ and also as “‘military expeditions or en- 
terprises,”” (American State Papers, Vol. i. p. 22.) 
that Jefferson, in vindicating this policy of 7e- 
pression, said, ina letter to the French Minister, 
that “it was our wish to preserve the morals of our 
citizens from being vitiated by courses of lawless 
plunder and murder;” (Zbid, 148.) that, on this 
occasion the National Government mad@ the dis- | 
tinction between ‘“‘munitions of war” which a neu- | 
tral might supply in the way of commerce to a bel- , 


. ligerent, and “ships of war,” which a neutral was 
‘ not allowed to supply, or even to angment with | 


arms; that Mr. Hammond, the British — j 
tiary at that time, by hs letter of 8th May, 1733, . 
after complaining of two French privateers fitted | 


Tam an) 


| little legislation on the subject in either country; French naval art,is now at Vera Cruz and the 
| 80 that the Treaty, in harmony with the practice, French army after a protracted siege has stormed 


| testifies to the requirements of the Lawof Nations, Puebla and entered the famous Capital. This far- | 


as understood at the time by both Powers. reaching enterprise was originally said to be a sort 
And yet, forgetting all these things,—which show of process, served by a general, for the recovery of 

| how fuithtully the National Government has act- outstanding debts due to French citizens. But 
| ed, both in measures of repression and measures of the Emperor in a mystic letter to General Forey 


| compensation—also how often the British Govern- gave to it another character. He proposed noth- | 


| ment has asked and received protection at our ing less than the restoration of the Latin race on 
' hands, and how highly our example of neutrality , this side of the Atiantic, and more than intimates 
| has been appreciated by leading British statesmen that the United Stares must be restrained in power 
| —and forgetting also that “spirit of just recipro- and influence over the Gulf of Mexico and the An- 
| city” which, besides being the prompting of an_ tilles. And now the Archduke Maximilian of 
| honest nature, had been positively promised—ship Austria has been proclaimed Emperor of Mexico 
| atter ship is permitted to leave Briiish ports to dep- under the protection of France, It is obvious that 
| redate on our commerce; and when we complain this imperial invasion, though not openly directed 
of this outrage, so unprecedented and so unjustifia- against us, would not bave been made, if our con- 
| ble, all the obligations of International Law are ig- vulsions had not left the door of the continent 
| nored, and we are petulantly told that theevidence ajar, so that foreign Powers may now bravely en- 
| against the ships is not sufficient under the statute; terin. And it is more obvious that this attempt 
| and when we propose that the statute shall be ren- , to plant a throne by our side would “have died be- 
dered efficient for the purpose, precisely asin past fore it saw the light,” had it not been supposed 
times the British Government under circum- that the Rebel Slave-mongers were about to tri- 
stances less stringent, proposed to us, we are umph. Plainly the whole transaction is connect- 
pointedly repelled by the old baronial declara- ed with our affairs, and I know not if it may not 
tion, that there must be no change in the laws | be a stepping stone to some actual participation in 
ot England; while to cap this strange insensi- the widening circle of the war. Bus it can he lit- 
bility, Lord Palmerston in one of the last de- 
bates of the late Paffiament, brings against us a doubt that this imperial exotic, planted by foreign 
groundless charge of infidelity to our neutral care and propped by foreign bayoncts, will disap- 
duties during the Crimean war, when the fact is pear before the ascending glory of the Republic. 
notoriously the reverse, and Lord Russell, in the (3.) This enterprise of war was followed by an 
same spirit, imayines an equally groundless charge, enterprise of diplomacy not less hardy. The Em- 
which he records in a despatch, that we have re- peror, not content with stirring against us the 
cently enlisted men in Ireland, when notoriously Gulf of Mexico, the Antilles and the Latin race, 
we have done no such thing. Thus all the obliga- entered upon a work of a different character. He 
tions of reciprocal service and good will are openly invited England and Russia to unite with France 
discarded, while our public conduct, as well in the 10 tendering to the two Bellizerents (such is the 
past as the present, is openly misrepresented. equal designation of our Republic and the embryo 
(12.) This flagrant oblivion of history and of Slave monger mockery!) their joint Mediation to 
duty, which seems to be the adopted policy of the procure 
British Government, has been characteristically | which every act of war, direct or indirect, shoul 
followed by a fiat refusal to pay for the damages provisionally cease at sea as well as on land, to be 
to our commerce caused by the hostileexpeditions. renewed if necessary for a further period.” _ 
The United States, under Washington, on the ap- Cabinets of England and Russia, better inspired, 
plication of the British Government, made com-. declined the invitation, which looked too tittle 
pensation for damages to British commerce under short of Recogni.ion itself. 
circumstances. much less vexatious, and, still fur- | Under the armistice proposed all our vast opera- 
ther, by special treaty, made compensation for tions must have been suspended—the blockade it- 


| 


tle more than a transient experiment—for who can 


‘damages “by vessels originally armed” in our selt must have ceased—while the rebel ports were 


ports, which is the present case. Of course, itecan Opened on the one side to unlimited imports of 


make no difference—not a pin’s difference—if the supplies and military stores, and on the other side | 
‘armament is carried out to sea, in another vessel to unlimited exports of cotton. Trade for the 
Such time would have been legalized in these ports, and | 


from a British port, and there transhipped. ! L JD these A 
an evasion may be effectual against a Parliamenta- Slavery would have lifted its grinning front before 


ry statute, but it will be impotentagainst a demand the civilized world. Not disheartened by this fuil- | 


upon the British Government, according to the ure, the Emperor alone pushed forward his diplo- 
principles of International Law; for this law looks matic enterprise against us, as he had alone pushed 
always at the substance and not the form, and will forward his military enterprise against Mexico, 
not be diverted by the trick of a pettifogger. and he proposed to our Government the unsup- 
Whether the armament be put on board in port or , ported mediation of France.’ His offer was prompt- 


at sea, England is always the naval base, or, ac- , ly rejected by the President. Congress by solemn | 
cording to the language of Sir William Scott, in a resolutions, adopted by both Houses, with singu- | 


memorable case, the “station” or “ vantage lar unanimity, and communicated since to all for- 
ground,’—which he declared a neutral country , eign governments, announced that such a propo- 
could not be. (Twee Gebroeders, 3 Robinson, R. sition could be attributed only “to a misunder- 


United States and England is in every respect com- | real character of the war in which the Kepublic is 
pletely applicable, and since this precedent was es- engaged; and ghat it was in its nature so far inju- 


at her motion—it must be accepted on the present be obliged to consider its repetiticn an unfriendly 
. : : : ? H H 2 > } ¥ 
ce ‘asion as an irreversible declaration of Interna- @t.” This is strong language, but it frankly 
tional duty. Other nations might differ, but Eng- | 5tates the true position of our country. Any such 
land is bound. And now it is her original inter- | Offer, whatever may be its motive, must be an en- 
pretation, first made to take compensation from Couragement to the Rebellion. In an age when 
us, which is flatly rejected, when we ask compen- ideas prevail and even words become things, the 
sation from her. But even if the responsibility for | simple declarations of statesmen are of incalcu- 


| a hostile expedition fitted out in British ports were lable importance. But the head of a great nation 


not plain, there is something in the recent conduct 18 more than statesman, The imperial proposition 
of the British Government calculated to remove tended directly to the dismemberment of the Re- 
all doubt. Pirate ships are reported on the stocks public and the substitution of a ghastly Slave- 
ready to be launched, and when the Parliamentary M¢nger uation, ; ; 

statute is declared insufficient to stop them, the| Bafted in this effort, twice attempted, the Em- 
British Government declines to amend it, and so peror does not yet abandon its policy. We are 
doing, it openly declines to stop the pirate ships, | told that “it is postponed to a more suitable op- 
saying, “if the Parlimentary statute is inadequate portunity ;” so that he too waits to strike—if the 
then let them sail.”’ It is not needful to consider Gallic cock does not sound the alarm in an oppo- 
the apology. The act of declension is positive site quarter. Meanwhile the development of the 
and its consequences are no less positive, fixing be- Mexican expedition shows too clearly the motive 
yond question the responsibility of the British of mediation. It was all one transaction. Mexico 
Government for these eriminal expeditions. In Was invaded for empire, and mediation was pro- 
thus fixing this responsibility, we but follow the posed in order to help the plot. But the invasion 


“an armistic for six months, during | 


The | 


| of the African race.”’ 


| that in 1850, there were twenty-four treaties in 
| force between Great Britain and foreign civilized 
| Powers, for the suppression of the slave-trade, and 


| correspondence of the British Foreign 


suggestions of reasons, and the text of an approved | Must fail with the diplomacy to which it is allied. 
ne ie whose words have been adopted in Eng- 

and. 

“Itmust be laid down as a maxim, that a sovereign, 
who, knowing the ccimes of his subjects, as for exam- 
ple that they practise piracy on strangers, and being 
also able and obliged to hinder it, does not hinder it, 
renders himself criminal, because he has consented to 
the bad action, the commission of which he has permit- 
ted. Itis presumed that a Sovereign knows what his 
subjects 9 ome d and frequently commit, and, as to his 
power of hindering the evil, this likewise is a'ways 
presumed, unless the want of it bo clearly proved.”’ 

Such are the words of Burlemaqui, in his work 
on Natural Law, quoted with approbation by Phil- 
limore in his work on the Law of Nations.—( Phil- 
limore, Vol. i. p. 237.) Unless these words are 
discarded as ‘‘a inaxim,”—while the early prece- 
dent of British demand upon us for compensation 
is also rudely rejected—it is difficult to see how the 
British Government can avoid the consequences of 
complicity with the pirate ships in all their lawless 
devastation. But I forbear to dwell on this accu- 
malating liability, amounting already to many 
millions of dollars, with accumulating exaspera- 
tions also. My present object is accomplished, if 
I make you see which way danger lies. 

(13.) But beyoud acts and words this same Brit- 
ish rubbia shows itself in the official tone, which 
has been adopted towards the National cause in its 
unparalleled struggle—especially throughout the 
fice. Of 
course, there is no friendship in any of these letters. 
Nor is there any sympathy with the National 


| championship against Rebel-Slavemongers, nor 


one word of mildest dissent even from the miscre- 
ant apostelate which was preached in their behalf. 


| Naturally the tone is in harmony with the senti- 
| ment. 


Hard, curt, captious, cynical, it evinces an 
indifference to those kindly relations which nations 
ought to cultivate with each other, and which 
should be the study of a wise statesmanship. The 
Malay runs a-muck, and such is the favorite di- 
plomatie style in dealing with us. This is painful 
ly conspicuous in all that concerns the pirate ships. 
But I can well understand that a Minister, who so 
easily conceded Belligerent Rights to Rebel Slave- 
mongers, and then go easily permitted their ships 
to sally torth for piracy, would be very indifferent 
to the tone of what he wrote. And vet even out- 
rage may be soothed or softened by gentle werds; 
but none such have come out of British diplomacy 
to us. Most deeply do I regret this too suggestive 
failure. And believe me, fellow citizens, I sav 
these things with sorrow unspeakable, and only in 
discharge of gny duty on this occasion, when, face 
to face, I meet you to consider the aspects of our 
ailairs abroad. 

(14.) But there is still another head of danger in 
which ali others culminate. I refer to an intrusive 
Mediation, or, it may be, a Recognition of the 
Slave-monger pretension as an Independent Na- 
tion; for such propositions have been openly made 
in Parliament and constantly urged by the British 
press, and, though not yet adopted by her Majes- 
ty’s Government, they have never been repelled on 
principle, so that they constitute a perpetual cloud, 
threatening to break, in our fcreign relations. 

It is plain to all who have not forgotten history 


| that Engiand never can be guilty of such Recogni- 


tion without an unpard aposiacy; Dor can 
she intervene by way of Mediation except in the 
interests of Freedom. And yet such are the strange 
“elective affinities’ newly born between Enz- 
land and Slavery; such is the towering blindness, 
with regard to our country, kindred to that which 
eS aca time of George Grenville and Lord 

orth, that her Majesty's Government, instezd of 


(4.) But the policy of the French Emperor to- 
wards our Republic has not been left to any un- 
| certain inference. For along time public report 
| bas declared him to be unfriendly, and now public 

report is confirmed by what he has done and said. 
The ambassadorial attorney of Rebel Slave- 
mongers has been received by him at the Tuiler- 
| ies; members of Parliament, on an errand of hos- 
| tility to our cause, have been received by him at 
' Fontainebleau; and the official declaration has 
, been made that he desires to recognize the Rebel 
Slave-mongers as an Independent Power. This 
has been hard to believe; but it is too true. The 
French Emperor is against us, In an evil hour, 
under temptations which should be scouted, he 
| forgets the precious traditions of France whose 
| blood commingled with ours in a common canse; 
| he forgets the sword of Lafayette and Rocham- 
beau flashing by the side of the sword of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, while the lilies of the ancient 
monarchy floated together with the stars of our 
, infant flag; he forgets that early alliance, sealed 
by Franklin, which gave to the Republic the assur- 
ance of national life, and made France the partner 
, of her rising glory; HHeu pietus,heu prisca fides, — 
manibus date lilia plenis; and he forgets still 
| more the obligations of his own name,—how the 


| 


first Napoleon surrendered to us Louisiana and the | world. (ParHamentary Popers, 1841, Vol, xxx. | 


| trayed with singular power and effectiveness. 


whole region West of the Mississippi, saying, “‘this 
accession of territory establishes forever the power 
of the United States, and gives to England a mari- 
time rival destined to humble her pride;” and he 


forgets also how he himself, when beginning his | 


| Intervention for Italian Liberty, boasted proudiv 
that France always stood for an “‘idea;’’ and, for- 
getting these things, whic mankind cannot for- 
get, he secks the disjunction of this Republic, with 
the spoliation of that vast territory, which had 
come to us from the first Napoleon, while France, 
always standing for an ‘‘idea,’”’ is made under his 
auspices to stand for the “idea’’ of welcome to a 
new evangel of Slavery, with Mason and Siidell as 
the evangelists. Thus is the imperial influence 
thrown on the side of Rebel Slave-mongers. Un- 
like the ancient Gaul. the Emperor forbears for 
the presept to fling his sword into the scale; but 
he fling#@¥is heavy hand, if nof his sword. 
But only recently we have the menace of the 
sword, The throne of Mexico has been offered to 
‘an Austrian Archduke. The desire to recognize 
the Independence of Rebel Slave-mongers has been 
officially declared. These two incidents are t» be 
| taken together—as the complements of each oher. 
And now we are assured by concurring report that 
Mexico is to be maintained as an Empire. The 
policy of the Holy Alliance, originally organized 
against the great Napoleon, is asopted by 
his representative on the throne of France. What 
its despot authors left undone the present Empe- 
ror, nephew of the first, proposes to accomplish. 
It is said that Texas also is to be brought under 
the Imperial Protectorate, thus ravishing a pos- 
session which belongs to this Republic as much as 
. Normandy belongs to France. The “partition” of 
’ Poland is acknowledged to be the ¢ crime of 
the last century. It was accomplished by Three 
Powers, with the silent connivance of the rest; but 
not without pangs of remorse on the part of one 
_ of the spoilers. ‘‘I know,” said Maria 3a to 
the ambassadogof Louis XVP., “that I have 
| brought a deep stain on my reign by what bas 
| been done in Poland; but I am sure that 1 should 
| be forgiven,if it could be known what repugnance 
| I had to it.” (Flassan, Histoire de la Diplomatie 
| , Vol. vii. p. 125.) But the French Em- 


| the primacy of a lofty cause. The intervention 


| self. 


‘peror seeks to play on this continent the very ‘ 


which of old caused the contrition of 

{aria Theresa; nor could the “partition” of our 
broad country — if in an evil hour it ' 

a :complished—fail to be the crime of thle 
resent century. Trampler upon the blic in | 
ice—trampler upon the Republic in Mexico— 
it remains to be seen whetner the French Emperor | 
can prevail as trampler upon this Republic. do | 
not think he can; sor am I anxious on account of | 
the new Emperor of Mexico, who will be as pow- | 
erless as King Canute against the rising tide of the | 

American people. His chair must be withcrawn, 

or he will be overwhelmed. 

And here I bring to anend this unpleasant re-— 
view. Itis with small satisfaction, and only in 
explanation of our relations with Foreign Powers, 
that I have accumulated these instances, notone of 
which, small as well 4s great, is without its painful 
les-on, while they all testify with a single voice to 
the perils of our country. 

British Intervention against Slavery. 

But there is one long-continued Intervention by 
Great Britain, which speaks now with cogtrolling 
power; and itis on this account that I have re- 
served it for the close of what I have to say on this 
head. Though not without original shades of 
dark, it has for more than half a century been a 
shining example to the civilized world. I refer to 
that Intervention against Slavery, which from its 
first adoption has been so constant and brilliant as 
to make us forget the earlier Intervention for Sla- 
very, when, for instance, Great Britain at the peace 
of Utrecht intervened to extort the detestable priv- 

' ilege of supplying slaves to Spanish America at the 
rate of 4,800 yearly for the space of thirty years, 
and then again at the peace of Aix la Chapelle big- 
gled for a yet longer sanction to this ignoble Inter- 

most makes us forget the kin- 

dred Intervention, at once most sordid and crimi- 
nal, by which this Power counteracted all efforts 
for the prohibition of the slave-trade even in its 
own colonies, and thus helped to fasten Slavery 

The abolition of the 

slave-trade by act of Parliament in 1807 was the 

» of history. 

Even before Wilberforce triumphed in Parlia- 
ment, Great Britain intervened with Napoleon, in 
1806, to induce him to join in the abolition of the 
slave-trade; but he flatly refused. 
would not then yield, was extorted from Portugal | 


vention; nay it 


| in 1810; from Sweden shortly afterwards; and 
| from Denmark in 1814. An ineffectual attempt | 


was made to enlist Spain, even by he temptation 
of pecuniary subsidies; and also to enlist the res- 
tored monarch of France, Louis XVIII. even by 
the offer of a sum of money outright or the cession 
of a West India Island, in ¢onsideration of the de- | 


vailed, these Powers could not have resisted ; but it | 
was confessed by Lord Castlereagh, in the House | 
of Commons, that there was a distrust of the Brit- | 
ish Government “even among the betier classes of | 
people,” who thought that its zeal in this behalf) 
was prompted by a desire to injure the French | 
Colonies and commerce, rather than by benevo- | 
lence. But he was more successful with Portu@fpl, | 


| Which Power was induced, by pecuniary equiVa- | 


lents, to execute a Supplementary Treaty in Janu- 


Castlereagh, 15th February, 1815, denouncing the 
African slave-trade “as invonsistent with the prin- 
| ciples of humanity and nniversal benevolence.” 


with the Bourbon Monarch, and what the Emper- 
or had once flatly refused, was now spontaneously 


What France | 


Had gratitude to a benefactor pre- | 


done by him, doubtless in the hope of conciliating | 


British sentiment. His hundred days of power 


were signalized by an order abolishing the slave- | 


, trade in France and her colonies. Louis XVIII. 
ome again restored by British arms and with the 
| shadow of Waterloo upon France, could not do 


ary, 1815. This was followed by the declaration | 
ot the Congress of Vienna, on motion of Lord | 


| Meanwhile Napoleop returned from Elba, and | IV 
what the British Intervention failed to accomplish | Surrender of Sims, 
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| Philosophy of the Abolition Movement, 


Jess than ratify this imperial ordinance by a royal | 
assurance that “ the traffic was henceforth forever | 
forbidden to all the subjects of his most Christian | 


| Majesty.” Holland came under the same influ- 
ence and accepted the restitution of her colonies, 


except the Cape of Good Hope and Guiana, on | 


condition of the entire abolition of the slave-trade | 


~The Boston Mob. 


| in the restored colonies and also everywhere else 
| beneath her flag. Spain was the most indocile; 
| but this proud monarchy, under whose auspices 
the African slave-trade first came into being, at 
last yielded. By the Treaty of Madrid, of 22d 
September, 1817, extorted by Great Britain, it 
stipulated the immediate abolition of the trade 
north of the Equator, and also, after 1820, its abol- 
ition everywhere, in consideration of £400,000, the 
price of Freedom, to be paid by the other contract- | 
ing party. In vindication of this Interveation, | 
Wilberforce declared in Parhament, that ‘the 
grant to Spain would be more than repaid to 
Great Britain in commercial advantages by the 
opening of a great continent to British industry,’’ 


| —all of which was impossible if the slave-trade 


wis allowed to continue under the Spanish flag. | 
At the Congress of Aix ia Chapelle in 1818, and | 


{ of Verona in 1822, Great Britain continued her | 


system of Intervention against Slavery. Her 
primacy in this cause was recognized by European 
Powers. It was the common remark of continent: | 
al publicists that ‘‘she made the cause her own.” | 
(1 Phillimore International Law, 330.) One of | 
them portrays her vividly “ since 1810 waging in- 
cessant War against the principle of the slave-trade 


| and by this crusade, undertaken in the name of | 


Humanity, making herself the declared protectress 
(Cussy, Causes Celebres de , 
Droit Maritime, Vol. i. p, 157, Vol. ii. pp. 862-68). | 
These are the words of a French authority. Ac- | 
cording to him, it is nothing less than “ an inces- 
sant war” and a “crusade,” which she has waged 


| and the position which she has achieved is that of | 


** Protectress of the African race.” In this charac- | 
ter she has not been content with imposing her | 
magnanimous system upon the civilized world, but 
she has carried it among the tribes and chiefs of | 
Africa, who by this onnipresent Intervention, were 
summored to renounce a barbarous and criminal | 


custom. By a Parliamentary Report, it appears | 


also forty-two similar treaties between Great Brit- | 
| 


tablished—not only by the consent of England but ‘ious to the national interests that Congress would | ain and native chiefs of Africa. 


But this Intervention was not only by treaties; | 
it was also by correspondence and circulars. And , 


| here I approach a part of the subject which illus- | 


trates the vivacity of this Intervention. All Brit- | 
ish ministers and consuls were so many pickets on 


' constant guard in the out-posts where they re- 


sided. They were held to every service by which | 
the cause could be promoted, even to translating 


| and printing documents against the slave-trade, es- 
| pecially in countries where unhappily it was still | 


pursued. There was the Pope’s Kull of 1839,which | 
Lord Palmerston did not hesitate to transmit for | 
this purpose to his agents in Cuba, Brazil, and 


| even in Turkey, some of whom were unsuccessful 


in their efforts to obtain its publication, although, 


‘ curiously enough, it was published in Turkey. | 


(Parliamentary Papers, 1841, Vol. xxx. Slave 
Trade, Class B, p. 34, 197, 228; Class C, p. 73, 
Class D, p. 15.) | 
Such a zeal could not stop at the abolition of the | 
traffic. Accordingly Great Britain, by Act of Par- | 
liamentin 1834 enfranchised all the slaves in her 
own possessions, and thus again secured to herself | 
was now openly declared to be against Slavery it- 
But it assumed its most positive character 
while Lord Palmerston was Foreign Secretary, and | 
I say this sincerely to his great honor. Through- | 
out his long life, among all the various concerns | 
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in which he has acted, there is nothing that will | e 


be remembered hereafter with such gratitude. By 
his diplomacy her Majesty’s Government consti- | 
tuted itself into a vast Abolition Society with the 
whole world for its field. It was in no respect be- 


hind the famous World’s Convention against Slav- | 


ery, held at London in June, 1840, with Thomas 


| Clarkson, the pioneer Abolitionist, as President; 


for the strongest declarations of this Convention 
were adopted expressly by Lord Palmerston as 
“the sentiments of her Majesty’s Government,” 
and communicated officially to all British fune- 
tionaries in foreign lands. ‘The Convention de- 
clared “ the utter injustice of Slavery in all its 
forms; and the evil it inflicted upon its miserable 
victims; and the necessity of employing every 
means, moral, pacific, and religious, for its com- 
plete abolition—an object most dear to the mem- 
bers of the Convention, and for the consummation 
of which they are specially assembled.” These 


| words became the words of the British Govern- 


ment, and, in circular letters, were sent over the 


Class B. p. 33.) 


HOSPITAL SKETCHES : 
By Miss L. M. Alcott. 
Price 50 cts. 


Several of the Sketches in this volume were published se- 
rially in The Commonwealth. and were widely copied by the 
press, receiving eulogistic notices from several journals, and 
calling forth many private letters of thavks from readers. 
A few extracts must suffice to show what was thought of 
them : 

“They are received with universal favor.’’— Common- 
wealth. 


‘Productions of uncommon merit * * * 


Fluent and 


| sparkling in style, with touches of quiet humor and lively 


wit, relieving what would otherwise be a topic too sombre 
and sad. they are graphic in description And exhibit the 
healthful sentiments and sympathies of the cheerful hero- 
iam that would minister to the sick and suffering. The 
contrast between the comie incidents and the tragic expe- 
rience of a single night, given in No. 2 of the series, is por- 
‘The death 


But it was not enough to declare the true prin- | of Jon’ is a noble and touching feature."’—Boston Trans- 


ciples. They must be enforced. Spain and 
ugat hung back. The Secretary of the Anti-Slav- 
ery Society was sent “‘to endeavor to create in 
these countries a public feeling in favor of the 
abolition of Slavery,” and the British Minister at 
Lisbon was desired by Lord Palmerston to “afford | 
all the assistance and protection in his power for | 
promoting the object of his journey” (Ibid, p. 
128.) 

British officials in foreign countries sometimes 
back-slided. This was corrected by another cireu- 
lar addressed to all the four quarters of the globe, | 
setting forth, “that it would be unfitting that any 
officer, holding an appointment under the British 
Government should, either directly or indirectly, 
hold or be interested in slave property.” The Par- 
liamentary Papers, which attest the universality of 
this instruction, show the completeness with which 
it was executed. The consul at Rio Janeiro, in } 
slave-holding Brazil, had among his domestics 
three negro slaves, ‘‘one a groom and the other a 
waiter and a woman he was forced to hire asa 
nurse to his chiJdren;” but he discharged them at 
once under the Anti-Slavery discipline of the Brit- 
ish Foreign office, and Lord Palmerston in a for- 
mal despatch ‘expresses his satisfaction.” (bid, 
1842, Vol. xviii. Class B, p 732.) In Cuba, at the 
time of its reception there was not a single resi- 
dent Officer holding under the British Crown “who 
was entirely free from the charge of countenanc- 
ing Slavery.”’” But only a few days afterwards, it 
was officially reported, that there was “not a single 
British officer residing there who had not relin- 
quished or was not at least preparing to relinquish 
the odious practice.” (Ibid, p. 206.) This was 
quick work. Thus was the practice according to 
the rule. Every person, holding an office under 


the Britsh government, was constrained to set his | trait and map of St. 


face against Slavery, and the wa iy was by having | 
nothing to do with it, even in employing or hiring | 
the a of another; nothing, directly or indi-| 
rectly. 

But Lord Palmerston, acting in the name of the | 
British Government, did not stop with changing | 


For Remainder see Third Page. ; 


*ort- | script. 


“Graphically drawn. * * * Exceedingly well written 
—and the graver portions of thrilling interest. There is a 
quiet vein of humor, too, running ali through them, so that 
the reader is alternately moved to laughter and tears."’— 
Waterbury Ameriwan. 

“To aay that I thank you for writing them from the bot- 
tom of my heart, would but poorly express the sentiment 
which dictate to me this minute, and to say that I feel 


| humbled by the lessen which they teach me, is to pay a 


tribute to them-which I fancy will be rather unexpected. * 
* © ‘These papers have revealed tome much that is ele- 
vated, and pure, and refined in the soldiers’ character which 
I never before suspected. It is humiliating to me to think 
that I have been so long among them with such mental or 
mora] obtuseness that 1 never discovered it for myself, and 
1 thank you for showing me with how different eyes and 
ears you have striven among ‘the men’ from the organs 
which I used on the very same cases and at the same time.” 
—From a Hospital Surgeon. 

{From Henry James.} * * * It would be tedious to 
you to hear how much pleasure an old man like me has 
taken in your charming pictures of hospital service, in The 
Commonwealth ; and how refreshing he found the personal 
revelation there incidentally made of so much that is dear- 


est and most worshipful in woman ; so 1 will not dwell on 


those particulars, but say all I have to say in this summary 


form, to wit: that [ am so delighted with your beautiful 


papers, and the evidence they afford of your exquisite bu- 


manity, that! H@ve the greatest desire toenrol myself 


among your friends. * * * 
and affection, yours, 


' ored Men and Women of genius and talent.) 


With the liveiiest respect 
Henry James. 
Newport, 10 June. 


IN PREPARATION. 


Tur Buacx May: (Being Biographical] Sketches of 58 Col- 
By William 
Wells Brown. I2mo. pp. 320. With a steel engraving. 
Third Edition. Ready Sept. 15. Price $1. 
Lire or Toussatst L’Ovverture. Ilustrated with a por- 
$ $1.25 
Tue Morats or Ericretus. Price2Z5cents. Ready Oct. 1. 
Agents wanted, to whom liberal terms will be given. Or 
ders from the Trade solicited. 


JAMES REDPATH, Publisher, 
221 Washington Street. 
BOSTON. 
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